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WE WANT 


TO BUY... 


By MAX WILKINSON 
Associate Editor, Collier’s 


GOOD many writers of magazine fic- 

tion are undecided about what to 

write now that America is at war. 
They want to know if they will have to write 
war stories if they are to sell their work. 


This is a natural question inasmuch as the 
Magazines (some more than others) are in- 
terested in contemporary points-of-view, and 
the contemporary world is at war. Collier’s 
is one of those magazines which is more, not 
less, preoccupied with the phenomena of the 
world today. However the editors of Collier's 
have not drafted any new and arbitrary blue- 
prints for its fiction because of the war. 

Collier's has never told writers what to 
write about. It is not our intention to change 
this policy. We would consider it an intrusion 
if writers told us what to print, denying us 
the privilege of a free selection from the ma- 
terial submitted. By the same token we be- 
lieve that writers should be permitted an 


Some remarks about its fiction policy 
today, but nothing about tomorrow. 


equally free selection in the choice of their 
story material. In no other way, we believe 
can our stories be assured of the spontaneity 
and honesty and variety we require. 

What we count on to keep our fiction 
abreast the times is the awareness of writers, 
not arbitrary specifications laid down by our- 
selves. We depend upon their sensitiveness to 
the changing world, their sense of proportion 
and their powers of selection to insure us of 
representative and timely stories. 

It is obvious, I think, that modern fiction 
(certain types of regional and humorous 
stories excepted) which does not recognize 
the change in our national social and eco- 
nomic life because of the war will not find 
favor with the average reader of intelligence. 
These changes are real and they are many. 
There is no level of American life which does 
not already feel them with considerable im- 
pact, and this impact is bound to increase in 
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force as the war continues. 
only remotely touched by the war would 
reject as anachronistic a story of youthful 
romance that blithely ran its course to a 
honeymoon appointment in Bermuda with no 
reference to the new problems and conditions 
set up for all of us on Sunday morning, 
December 7, 1941. Such a story would have 
no reality, would carry no conviction. The 
author might tell us he is relating a story of 
today, but unless he took cognizance of the 
most overwhelming disaster of this or any 
other time, his tale quite likely would strike 
us as inane. 

But none of this should be a problem for 
the competent professional writer. He will 
make an adjustment to the times spontane- 
ously. He speaks the language of the man 
in the street, who reads him; he is in posses- 
sion of the same information, he reflects the 
same attitudes toward service and sacrifice. 
It would be strange indeed if a writer of in- 
telligence and perception could divorce him- 
self so completely from reality that when he 
came to write a modern story he should go 
anyplace but to the modern scene for his 
inspiration; that he would, in effect, stick his 
head in the sand for the duration of that 
particular piece of work. After all, the thing 
that makes a story contemporary is the pro- 
jection of a recognizable fragment of con- 
temporary society. It is the privilege of the 
writer to decide how much of the contem- 
porary scene is necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of his story. He is free to be gen- 
erous of it, or sparing, depending upon its 
relative importance to the conduct of the 
people he is writing about. In a good many 
cases the mere mention of a defense bond 
sale might be sufficient to persuade the reader 
of a given story’s contemporaneousness. 


There are some one hundred and thirty 
million people in this country of ours. Some 
are going to fight and die; great adventures 
are going to be lived on the home front as 
well as along the battle lines. But along with 
it all there are going to be a lot of common- 
place folk doing commonplace things, just as 
they do in peacetime. Some are going to go 
ahead working their jobs; men and women 
are going to fall in and out of love; families 
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Even a reader 





are going to be begun and families will break 
up. If the genius of writers can take thes 
commonplaces, relate them to the new cir. 
cumstances in American life, and give them 
drama and meaning and surprise, their stories 
should serve us just as eloquently as stories 
resounding with gunfire. All this—the little 
people, the heroic and the unheroic—is story 
material. It would be foolish and short- 
sighted of us if we elected to use only stories 
of the war. 


So we don’t propose to limit writers to any 
one subject. What they want to write is a 
problem for them to solve, each according to 
his abilities and experience. What we are 
more concerned with is how it is written. 


Collier’s has a character peculiarly its own. 
It is not a thing arrived at overnight; but 
rather it is the result of years of experiment- 
ing with an editorial plan, the aim of which 
is nothing more or less than the approval of 
some millions of critica] readers. 

Superficially, this plan may not seem to 
vary widely between magazine and magazine. 
It consists of so many articles, so many pieces 
of fiction, so many short features, cartoons, 
editorials, and cover. However this plan is 
informed by a spirit so subtle as to be almost 
impossible to define. It is this spirit which 
differentiates one magazine from another. 
Colliers and the Saturday Evening Post, by 
surface measurements, are very much alike. 
Actually, they differ widely. This is not 
speculation. It is proven by the types of 
readers each magazine pleases. It is alto- 
gether possible for Collier's to reject a good 
story for the simple reason that it is not in 
the Collier’s style, or it does not have the 
Collier’s spirit. One has only to think of 
three such magazines as Colliers, the Post 
and The New Yorker. Each is excellent, all 
are different. 

To analyze and classify these properties 
which, when taken in combination, give Col- 
lier’s fiction its character and differentiates it 
from its competitors is not simple. It is not 
easy to be specific about intangibles. But for 
the purposes of this modest discussion of 
Collier’s fiction I think we can safely name 
five characteristics readily discernible in a 
Collier’s story. 
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Common to all Collier’s fiction is brevity. 
We publish in the neighborhood of 250 stories 
a year, and without exception they are crisp 
and compact. The writer who wants to sell 
Collier’s must have his idea sharply defined 
in his own mind before he can expect to 
engage the mind of a reader with any success. 
The highest degree of selectivity is required. 
We do not have the space or thc inclination 
for long, rambling, obscure stories, regardless 
of how atmospheric or authentic that story 
may be. Short stories in Collier’s run about 
5000 words; the short-short story (the most 
difficult of any type to get, by the way) rarely 
goes beyond 1200 words. Serials may go as 
high as 80,000 words, and seldom fall short 
of 50,000 words. These figures represent our 
closest approach to arbitrariness. 


By and large the bulk of Collier’s fiction is 
contemporary. But in the course of a year 
we will publish quite a few stories set in the 
past—period stories, historical stories, and as 
many of Ernest Haycox’ fine Westerns as we 
can get. The only demand we make of the 
historical romance is that the people domi- 
nate the background and not the other way 
around. The keystone of Colliers fiction 
policy, however, is the modern story. We like 
to see convincing prototypes of the people 
we know cast in Collier’s stories; we expect 
and demand that the language they speak be 
the language we hear spoken today. 

Collier’s stories are lively. They are ani- 
mated in pace and optimistic in philosophy. 
Good humor is always agreeable, and inas- 
much as good humor is a pretty familiar con- 
comitant of American life it is no accident 
that you will find the larger proportion of 
our stories ending upon an upbeat rather 
than subsiding in melancholy and frustration. 

Variety is the life of the magazine, accord- 
ingly Collier’s uses all types of stories, and 
any background or locale is acceptable. But 
here let me again stress the importance of 
people in our stories. It is the human values 
that cause us to buy a story set against a 
strange and colorful background, not the 
exotic plant life of that place, or the feeding 
habits of its natives, or the rareness and 
Precocity of its animals. 

U have often been asked to explain Col- 


liers formula, but I’ve never been able to 
do it; I’m afraid there is no such thing. We 
publish coherent, integrated stories in which 
a point is made, a problem is solved, an ob- 
stacle is overcome. These stories begin at a 
given place and proceed logically and con- 
clusively to another. Perhaps this is the de- 
sired formula. If it is, I apologize for not 
having released it long since. 

It is my stronger impression, though, that 
we do not care much for conformity at 
Collier's. We don’t like to limit the imagina- 
tions of writers with specifications and for- 
mula. We want them to come to us with 
their boldest and most enterprising work— 
their most vital work. 


So we have the five characteristics of Col- 
lier’s fiction: brevity, contemporariness, live- 
liness, variety and vitality. Perhaps these, 
taken all together and in the right propor- 
tions, constitute that missing formula. 


Let it be said that Collier’s, on occasion, 
prints stories which are only fair examples 
of the art. But this is never intentional nor 
is it the result of our meddling with what an 
author wants to write. When we print a 
borderline story it is because we had no other 
choice. We have had to make the best selec- 
tion from what has been offered us. A bad 
story in a magazine reflects not so much dis- 
credit on the editors of that magazine as it 
does upon the writers of stories. If they 
wrote energetically and kept the editors sup- 
plied with good fiction, it follows the editors 
would never have to buy bad fiction. 

So it behooves writers of fiction to write 
stories. Don’t worry about what editors 
want. Editors frequently don’t know what 
they want themselves until they read it. 
Collier's anyway has not decided in favor of 
war stories only. We will buy any story that 
strikes us as credible, which entertains us, 
which is original, which appears to be truly 
representative of its time and place. The 
professional will take this in his stride, as 
elementary. It will be the amateur and the 
theorist who will stew about it and worry 
and never write anything at all. 


The thing to do is to feel your story, to 
write it, and to send it in. 

















































WHY DID SHE 
SHOOT HIM? 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Author of detective novels, serials and shorts in most of the well known magazines. 
The February “American Magazine” includes his latest novel. 


BSERVE—a writer at work. He’s 

moving not a muscle, but he’s very, 

very busy, thinking his hardest. Spe- 
cifically, he’s endeavoring to complete the 
plot of an exciting murder-mystery novel. He 
doesn’t, however, look excited. Sitting there 
with his head in his hands, he’s harassed and 
most unhappy. The poor fellow is having 
trouble, really serious trouble. In fact, he’s 
stuck. 

What causes that? 

Let’s look over his aching head and find 
the reason in his lamentable case. He has 
made a heap of notes. Clicking along in fine 
form until now, his brain has produced scores 
of ideas for unusual developments, startling 
surprises, dramatic situations. He has plan- 
ned out a swift, mysterious opening, action 
providing ascending suspense, interesting 
characters and a climax disclosing the mur- 
derer’s identity in a really brilliant manner. 
The framework for the entire story is here 
almost. Only one structural element is miss- 
ing. Unfortunately it’s of fundamental im- 
portance, and that’s why the poor man is 
stuck. 

He’s cudgeling his brain with the simple 
question of why. Having decided who kills 
whom, and how, and what comes of it all, 
he’s now attempting to dream up the root- 
cause for all this violence and gore. 

Small wonder he groans in pain! He’s 
tackling this vital problem much too late in 
the game. Probably he’ll wind up the job 
in despair by having his murderer turn out 
to be insane, a psychopath who prowled 
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around perpetrating crimes for a reason 
which no rational mind would even consider, 
And the result, I’m afraid will be a botched 
job and perhaps a rejection. 

Does it seem an unlikely picture? Not at 
all! Having published some seven hundred 
magazine stories and eight Crime Club novels, 
I’ve had ample opportunity to learn that 
even a professional mystery-story writer of 
long experience is prone to forget that the 
very seed of a detective story is the murderer's 
motive, that the first step should be a sound 
seed firmly planted. 

The harried writer at whom we've just 
glanced is guilty of faulty craftsmanship. 
He’d have a low opinion of a carpenter who 
first put up the walls and the roof of a 
house and then attempted to shove a foun- 
dation under it, but he has made the same 
blunder. It’s much harder work! 

Good craftsmanship demands, almost cate- 
gorically, that the mystery story writer start 
off the plotting process by deciding upon the 
reasons for the culprit’s homicidal deeds. By 
logically developing the story action resulting 
from this single cause he is assured of pro- 
ducing a more clear-cut, more convincing 
and more closely knit plot. 

This is not a pedantic rule, but an 
eminently practical one. It not only works, 
but great successes have been built upon it. 
In his book, “Murder for Pleasure,’ Howard 
Haycraft observes, for example, that the 
formula devised by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
“possesses immense technical advantages 
chief among them, as pointed out by the 
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yte Grant Overton, the ‘forward action’ of 
the plot. In a Rinehart murder novel 
the initial crime is never the be-all and end- 
iJ, but only the opening incident in a pro- 
gressive conflict between the narrator and the 
criminal. As Overton further observed, ‘Here 
(is) no put-the-pieces-together formula; here 
(js) an out-guess-this-unknown-or-he’ll-out- 
guess-you, life-and-death struggle’.” 

The driving force behind this highly suc- 
cessful device is, of course, the murderer’s 
motive expressing itself in action which 
brings him into opposition with the efforts 
and skill of the detective. 

But it’s by no means an easy trick to pull 
of. This matter of motive is a troublesome 
and sometimes a very difficult one. We’re 
dealing with murder, and even though it may 
be treated with a lightly humorous touch, 
is always a serious business at bottom. 
Without exception the motive must be en- 
tirely plausible and thoroughly adequate. 

In real life, strangely enough, a murderer’s 
motive often falls short of the demands of 
the fictional form. A real-life murderer 
usually kills for a reason which is too mean, 
too trivial, too hackneyed or otherwise un- 
suitable for a good story! The writer, unlike 
the murderer on today’s front page, must 
fulfill an artistic ideal! He must, besides, 
please an editor—something that need never 
worry an actual killer! The motive which 
actuates the fictional murderer must have 
verisimilitude and force, to be sure, but also 
it must, if possible, express itself in a pattern 
more unusual and more striking than life 
itself—and death! 

Years ago, I began to study and formulate 
the problem of the murderer’s motive. The 
result is the following list, which I invariably 
ue as a first step when plotting a new mys- 
tery. It’s based on an analysis of hundreds 
of cases, both true and fictional, and also, 
broadly, on a list drawn up by Luke S. May, 
the criminologist, and on Polti’s “Thirty Six 
Dramatic Situations.” 

Motives for murder are here divided into 
three classifications. The first two are the 
really useful ones: Escape and Gain. 


ESCAPE 
(a) The penalty for another crime. 
This is usually the motive for the second 





murder, or the subsequent murders, in a 
mystery story. The original crime need not, 
however, be murder; but if it is not, it must 
be so important to the criminal as to drive 
him to kill in order to protect himself. 


(b) The discovery of another crime. 

Similar to (a), but hidden under a deeper 
layer of mystery. In (a) the original crime 
itself is no secret, though it remains unsolved. 
In (6) there is no evident crime at all, but 
the story action threatens the criminal with 
its imminent revelation. For example, a 
death may seem to have been an accident 
or a suicide when in reality it is a murder. 

(c) Persecution by another. 

There are many possibilities here. The 
acts of persecution should always be so 
grievous and so persistent as to drive the 
persecutor’s victim to desperation. One form 
of persecution to be avoided, however, is 
religious. 

(d) Embarrassing love tangle. 

Involving strong emotion, as it does, this 
may serve as a powerful motive. The writer 
should take pains to avoid the sordid and 
to contrive a novel situation. 

(e) Superstitious fear. 

Perhaps this might be termed instead Ex- 
cessive Morality, and as such it might be 
the motive underlying the famous Hall-Mills 
case. It verges rather closely upon Insanity, 
however, and is of limited use except in 
horror and terror stories. 


(f) Pangs of envy of another. 

Envy, a powerful emotional force, is one 
which has been neglected by writers, prob- 
ably because it’s difficult to handle con- 
vincingly. Polti writes concerning it, “But 
envy—envy which in the presence of friendly 
solicitude feels but the more keenly the 
smart of its wounds—envy studied in its dark 
and base endeavors, in the shame of defeat, 
in its cowardice, and ending finally in crime 
—here, it seems to me, is the ideal motive”— 
for, he means, an act of fatal imprudence. 
Refer to the final sub-heading (p) under 
Escape. 

(g) Injustice of a real or fancied wrong. 

Here also are many possibilities—life is 
full of wrongs and sufferers eager to escape 
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them! In a mystery story the offense should 
spring from a person (or from only a few 
persons acting together) rather than an im- 
personal agency. When a fancied wrong is 
the motive, the writer must give the murderer 
sound reasons for fancying it to be true; and 
even then the bloody deed will come danger- 
ously close to being a mistake—about which 
more later. 
(h) Unhappy marriage. 

In the degree this overlaps (d). Using it, 
the writer will find it difficult to conceal. 
It may be skillfully hidden, however—even 
from the murderer’s in-laws! Being some- 
what hackneyed, the writer should strive to 
supply an unusual cause for the marital 
unhappiness. 

(i) Blackmail. 

So often used it has worn thin, it’s still 
good provided it’s handled with an element 
of novelty. Money need not be the black- 
mailer’s object; it may be certain favors or 
advantages, a business concession, protection, 
marriage, silence, and so on, depending on 
his needs and ambitions. 


(7) Consequences of an impending action 
by the victim. 

The impending action must threaten ser- 
ious injury to the murderer or to one dear to 
him. The situation should be so constructed 
that murder is the only way out. 

(k) Scandal—disgrace. 

This one has also been used many times, 
and in this free-and-easy age it’s not always 
convincing. The scandal or disgrace which 
the murderer secks to avoid must be a mo- 
mentous one. 


(1) Obstacle to an important undertaking. 
The undertaking must be so important 
that murder will be preferable to possible 


defeat. (m) Vengeance. 


A tricky set-up—a murder committed in 
order to escape a vengeful act on the part 
of another. If the writer is longing for a 
movie sale, let him bear in mind this edict 
from the Hayes office concerning murder: 
“Revenge in modern times shall not be 
justified.” 

(n) An important impending loss. 

Again note that word important. 


(0) A dangerous rivalry. 


And again, the situation should be made 
so tight that murder is the only way out. 


(p) Consequences of an imprudent act. 

To which the murderer may be driven by 
envy. It may simply mean a desire to escape 
legal punishment, as in the case of a hit-and- 
run driver; or it may mean something 
special, such as disbarment for a lawyer, a 
charge of malpractice against a doctor, and 
sO on. 


GAIN 


(a) Through insurance. 
Hackneyed and usually rather transparent, 
though unusual twists are possible and should 
be sought. 
(b) Through a will. 
Very old stuff, but still usable provided 
the writer can find a new angle. 


(c) In business. 

Involves, for example, the removal of a 
business rival, or of a partner who shares the 
melon; or possibly it clears the way for an 
inheritance of the firm, which overlaps (b). 


(d) Money from any other source. 
Examples: a large debt that cannot be 
collected unless someone standing in the way 
is murdered; a hidden treasure which the 
murderer is protecting against discovery; oil 
or other valuable deposits found on a jointly 
owned property. 
(e) Removal of a love rival—jealousy. 
Usually too weak to be used alone, this 
motive should be combined with another in 
order to give it strength. 
(f) Political advantage. 
(g) Recovery of property now in 
victim’s hands. 
(h) Possession of anything important. 
(i) Time for an important under- 
taking. 
An unusual motive, this combines neatly 
with (/) and (n) under Escape. 


(7) Favor of someone important. 
These two classifications of Escape and 
Gain are the richest in their possibilities for 
variation and novelty. They may, as I’ve 
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already pointed out, be used in many dif- 
ferent combinations. A desire to escape the 
discovery of another crime may be integrated, 
for example, with a desire to gain political 
advantage. A third classification follows, 
with no special comments, except the general 
one that it is old-fashioned. If it is used at 
all it must be done carefully, in special cases 
such as Nicholas Blake’s tour de force, “The 
Beast Must Die.” 


REVENGE 


For a real or fancied injustice. 


a) 

b) For a just punishment. 
c) For an accidental injury. 
d) 


For ingratitude. 
e) For infidelity of spouse. 
f) For any important loss. 


Fourth comes the classification of JN- 
SANITY, to which must be added the 
warning—don’t! Even though a writer may 
now and then get away with using insanity 
as a motive when the rest of the story is 
good enough to overcome this handicap, it 
is never good. Once the murderer is revealed 
as irrational, the whole story ceases to make 
sense. The plain truth is that the use of the 
insanity motive is a confession on the writer’s 
part that he has cooked up such a bizarre 
concoction he can’t account for it by any 
reasonable means. 

A possible fifth classification might be 
headed MISTAKE. Here again it’s possible 
to get away with it. A writer I know pulled 
off a pretty successful book in which the 
murderer killed the wrong man not once but 
four times in a row! It was, you see, al] an 
innocent miscalculation. It was also, I think, 
a disappointing job of plotting. A murderer 
who pulls such a tremendous boner is not 
very bright and certainly not a competent 
adversary for a sharp-witted detective. The 
reader is naturally not satisfied to learn that 
it all boils down to a stupid blunder. 

Having selected a motive to give drive to 
his murderer’s actions, the mystery-story 
writer faces new problems. The motive can- 
not be withheld from the reader, to be 
dragged in during the final explanation; 
that would be unfair. It must be in clear 
sight at one or more points during the narra- 


tive. How, then, can the reader be legiti- 
mately misled as to the significance of the 
murderer’s motive? 

The experienced writer has a few tricks 
up his sleeve. The motive may be presented, 
possibly, in pieces—a part of it here, another 
part of it there, thereby challenging the 
detective’s and the reader’s perspicacity. If 
it is of such nature as to be self-evident, it 
need not be stated at all—as, for example, 
the fact that an only son will inherit the 
estate of his father who has no other relatives. 
Or again, it may be presented baldly; in 
which event the writer must provide equally 
strong motives for several other suspects, so 
that the reader will be left guessing which 
actually functioned. Still another very ef- 
fective device is this: the motive need not 
apply directly to the murderer, but to some- 
one dear to or important to the murderer. 
For example, using (a) under Escape, a 
husband may kill the victim not to save 
himself from paying the penalty for another 
crime, but to save his wife, whom he adores, 
from the consequences of a crime she once 
committed. 


Editors have preferences as to murder 
motives. They may not be aware of it, but 
unquestionably they do, as I have learned 
by analyzing many markets. One editor may 
prefer the Gain motive with, sometimes, an 
element of Escape in it. Another, with a 
liking for more dramatic basic situations, may 
favor the Escape type. Again, the very nature 
of the weird story stuff in the horror and 
terror pulps may demand a Revenge or even 
an Insanity motive. 

In my comments on these motive lists, 
you'll have noticed I’ve used again and again 
the words sound, strong and important. This 
is because the strength of a murder-mystery 
grows largely out of the force of the mur- 
derer’s motive. The story will hit with a 
harder impact if the writer will manipulate 
his material so that the murderer’s plan and 
actions spring out of a novel, tense, realistic 
situation which dramatically impells him to 
kill and to struggle to escape detection. 


A murder-mystery is like almost any other 
story in this respect—it will grip the reader 
in proportion to its dramatic power, of which 
the murderer’s motive is an integral part. 
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“In this war the public demands INTERPRETATIONS and we five it to ’em.” 
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CHURCHILL OF 





McBRIDE’S 


By DENIS PLIMMER 


“ ORRY TO BE LATE. It’s the spring 
S catalogue that held me up. We’re 
trying to whip the damned thing 
into shape, and naturally everything else 
happens at the same time. Well, let’s eat!” 
This entrance speech covered a number 
of rather rapid physical actions. A coat and 
hat had to be hung up, a muffler meticu- 
lously tucked into a sleeve, a chair drawn 
up to the table, a menu found and glanced 
at. The lean young man going through this 
routine was Allen Churchill, editor-in-chief 
of the Robert M. McBride Company, general 
book publishers with editorial offices at 116 
East 16th St., New York City. 

Churchill ordered quickly, commented on 
the weather with admirable brevity, and got 
down to cases. McBride’s 30-year old helms- 
man doesn’t need any prodding with care- 
fully posed questions. Two straight requests 
for information sufficed for an hour and a 
half. 

The first was “How did you get started 
in the literary game?” That carried us 
through to coffee, and elicited the follow- 
ing information : 

Allen Churchill is a literary man by in- 
heritance as well as by talent. There must 
have been an atmosphere in the Churchill 
homestead vaguely reminiscent of what Bos- 
well encountered when he went to call on 
Dr. Johnson. Churchill pére was no lexico- 
grapher, it is true, but he was a compiler 
of encyclopedias. What his exact function 
was in this regard his son didn’t make en- 
tirely clear, but one gathers that there were 
concordances, dictionaries, and handbooks 
piled up on occasional tables, and that the 
maid was probably instructed never to throw 
away any piece of paper with writing on it. 
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She might be consigning to the incinerator 
“A to ANNO” or even “HYDR to JERE.” 


Years passed amid this scholarly hurly- 
burly and Allen the Boy began to consider 
himself Allen the Man. He began to won- 
der just how he was going to make a living. 
He wasn’t trained for anything, and in those 
depression days college was out of the ques- 
tion. Vaguely he felt the stirrings of some- 
thing which he presumed to be the Creative 
Artist within, and impelled thereby he got 
himself a job with the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York City as general fac- 
totum around the place. Did he like this 
entry to the world of men? Churchill in- 
dulges in a crooked smile. 

“I’ve always had a faculty of making 
myself pretty obnoxious when work was 
forced on me that I didn’t like. I waded 
through a dreary world inhabited by untold 
cubic feet of illuminating gas. So I set out 
to get on people’s nerves!” 

In that twilight of the Gods which was 
1930, the Gas Company, like so many other 
firms at the time, was compiling a company 
history. They sensed, perhaps, that an era 
had ended. In Churchill’s shop the great 
work wasn’t going along as it should be- 
cause the historian lacked research assistants. 
A literary office-boy seemed the answer to a 
prayer, so young Allen got the job of help- 
ing write the magnum opus in preparation. 
This, for the record, was Churchill’s intro- 
duction to the professional world of letters. 


“I was sent to the Public Library,” he 
goes on, “with instructions to read all daily 
papers of a century ago and to pluck there- 
from items describing the early days of the 
Company. I spent hours among those faded 
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crumbling pages, and I did find out a lot of 
interesting stuff. Did you know the Con- 
solidated started in 1835—I think?’ 

But the youthful researcher cheated on 
his employers when he happened on ancient 
and long-forgotten scandals of Manhattan 
life a hundred years ago. 

“Those were the days,” Churchill explains 
as he butters a roll, “of strange and violent 
murders. We don’t have really good mur- 
ders nowadays. Misers whose mattresses were 
known to be bursting with gold were found 
on wintry mornings with both mattresses and 
throats slit!” He pauses to chew thought- 
fully. “And talk about intrigue. In the 
1830’s you never knew what ladies of light 
renown were holding court behind the shad- 
ed windows across the street for what West- 
ern senators newly arrived on furlough in 
town. 

All this yellowed sin attracted Churchill’s 
literary talents so he wrote a string of articles 
aimed at the “That Was New York” depart- 
ment of The New Yorker. None of them 
sold immediately, and the tem- 
porarily abandoned when Churchill got him- 
self unexpectedly fired from the Consol- 
idated for refusing to take part in a political 
demonstration which the Gas Company fav- 
ored. 


issue was 


After a brief period of numbness, however, 
he returned like a homing pigeon to the 
echoing corridors of the Public Library and 
there received from a sympathetic librarian 
the post of Assistant to the Reader’s Adviser. 
“Mr. Churchill, the eminent bibliographer,” 
old lady subscribers would say, and thus em- 
boldened, the “eminent bibliographer” sent 
out one of the rejected New Yorker pieces 
to Stage Magazine and wonder of wonders 
got an acceptance and a check for the hand- 
some sum of fifteen dollars. A year as “the 
eminent bibliographer” passed and suddenly 
an intimation came from Stage that they 
would be unable to publish his article and 
would appreciate it if he’d return the fifteen. 
Inasmuch as the work concerned “the 
World’s Worst Actor,” a forgotten Thespian 
whose art was displayed behind a huge net 
lowered to intercept missiles heaved by ir- 
reverent audiences, Churchill sensed injus- 
tice and contacted editor Hiram Motherwell. 


Motherwell, feeling very kindly explained 
that a new editor was coming in who had 
cancelled all the Motherwell purchases. Stil] 
(Motherwell went on) a word for Churchill 
would be put in. Grateful but not hopeful, 
the author of “The World’s Worst Actor” 
departed. To his great surprise came a 
phone call from the new editor soon, and 
overnight Allen Churchill became Associate 
Editor Allen Churchill of Stage Magazine. 
The sad truth was that Churchill became 
Stage’s proof-reader, manuscript-reader, and 
a number of other things, none of them 
glamorous. But his chair—rickety though it 
may have been—could legitimately call itself 
editorial. “And the damage was done,” Mr. 
C. concludes. 


From Stage Allen Churchill moved to the 
offices of Town and Country under the 
editorship of Harry Bull. A job on the 
American Mercury followed. He missed out 
on a top-notch billet with a leading digest 
magazine because he wasn’t married. ‘“Mar- 
ried men are so much more reliable,” ob- 
served the lady doing the interviewing, and 
we can only hope that that unreliable cur, 
Allen Churchill, slunk out of the room in 
proper self-abasement. Another job failed to 
come off because of a rather peculiar mis- 
understanding. “Experience, please?” the in- 
terviewer demanded. “American Mercury, 
Town and Country, four years on Stage.” 
Later a bewildered Churchill learned that 
he’d been turned down “because the job 
wasn’t for ex-actors!” 

During the period which followed Church- 
ill did a number of things. He sold all the 
articles he had written to the American 
Mercury and Coronet. He worked on the 
Mercury for a while, shifted to the Amer- 
ican Magazine briefly, left there, suffered a 
period of black indivision, and finally landed 
with the Robert M. McBride Company as 
Assistant Editor under veteran Critchell 
Rimington. And then quietly and without 
fanfare Rimington departed and Churchill 
shifted his goods and chattels into the office 
of Editor-in-Chief of a major publishing 
house. He’s there now. 

“Like so many lucky breaks,” Churchiil 
admits, “this was a matter of being on the 
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spot at the right moment. Getting editorial 
jobs is often managed so. You're in the ante- 
room when they need you, so they call you 
in. But there’s plenty of hanging around 
ante-rooms unwept, unhonored, and unem- 
ployed.” 

Screwy is the word for the literary life. 
Churchill seems still a little dazed by the 
amount of insanity he has encountered in 
his chosen walk. He regards most of his 
contacts with a kind of amused vexation. 
He cocks his head on one side, smiles hesi- 
tantly, looks puzzled. He got one job be- 
cause a neurotic associate editor (female) 
decided to throw a fit just when Churchill 
was hanging around the premises. 

“You see,” he says, seeming to argue the 
thing out, “editors and such take a perserve 
pride in putting everything off until the last 
possible minute, and in never doing anything 
ina direct way that can be done roundabout. 
What other word is there except screwy for 
that kind of behaviour?” 

I shifted to the matter of what people 
should write these days. 

“Believe in what you write,” he begins 
with caution. “If you don’t believe your 
particular stuff is wonderful—no matter 
how tripey it may really be—then you’re 
wasting your time because you won’t write 
with conviction. A story for Argosy must be 
just as honestly and artistically conceived 
as one for the Atlantic. If you’re thinking 
only that you’ll toss off a few thousand words 
to buy the wife a new hat, then the likeli- 
hood is your wife’ll have a tough winter. 
Yes, you’ve got to believe. All good writers 
believe.” 

Churchill buys about forty books a year 
for McBride’s. Where does he get his ma- 
terial? There was a pause when the black 
coffee arrived. 

“I buy most of my books from agents and 
I arrange for some direct. I try to read as 
many magazines as possible and whenever I 
see anything that looks like the germ of a 
book, I have the author come in and talk it 
over with me. Most of McBride’s non-fiction 
—and some of its novels too—come to light 
that way.” 

Does that mean that he doesn’t want un- 
solicited material? 

“Not at all. Once in a while something is 
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“Lady, I’m a young writer working my way through 


the pulps ... could I interest you—?” 


sent in cold that turns out to be good. But 
those occasions are rare. Most beginners 
don’t bother to learn their craft, They think 
it’s enough if they’ve got some ideas. But 
you need a workmanlike approach. Writing 
—like anything else—has to be learned. It 
doesn’t come without much effort. ‘Not with- 
out dust and heat,’ as Milton said. Another 
trouble with the stuff in the slush pile is that 
it’s all so dull. I get novels galore that are 
just day-by-day accounts of uninteresting 
lives. There’s no point in merely putting 
ordinary life on paper. You’ve got to have 
a real story to tell. You’ve got to have an ex- 
citing plot up your sleeve. Then you must 
exercise selection with regard to your ma- 
terial. Lots of people think that because a 
thing is true, it’s automatically saleable writ- 
ing. That’s not so. All writing must be 
shaped, moulded, colored. If you want real 
life unadorned and straight from the corner 
saloon, they why read books? Just go down 
to Kelly’s and have yourself a time. Litera- 
ture is life interpreted and pointed up!” 

Churchill might have said at this juncture 
that Shakespeare’s advice was not (as many 
people think) “to hold the mirror up to 
nature.” It was “to hold, as ’t ’were, the 
mirror up to nature.” 

“When a theatrical artist paints scenery,” 
Churchill amplifies, “he doesn’t paint a pho- 
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tographic likeness, From the front, that 
would be ineffective. He paints a kind of 
distortion of the real thing—a sort of projec- 
And this comes across as more real 
than a full-scale architect’s reproduction 
could ever be. We don’t—and never did— 
want truly realistic literature. We want lit- 
erature that seems to be real, but is governed 
by scrupulous artistic canons which make of 
it entertainment.” 


tion. 


And what about literary markets for 1942? 
What is Robert M. McBride & Company 
looking for? 

“Escape! Escape! Escape! I’ve been in 
a quandary for some time, but I know now 
that the public wants absorbing stories, not 
grim vivisections of the headlines. Certainly 
the war can come into a story, but the story 
should not be about the war. As far as I’m 
concerned, adventure material is the answer.” 

An example from McBride’s spring list 
please? 

“In a couple of month’s we'll be bringing 
out a book tentatively called “J Walk With 
Davy fones.” It’s a non-fiction story of the 
adventures of Lieutenant Harry E. Riese- 
berg, a recoverer of deep-sea treasure. For 
years Rieseberg has been leading expeditions 
to bring up treasures in wrecked galleons 
which lie mouldering on the ocean’s floor. 
Here’s a man whose life has been dedicated 
to a fantastic pursuit, who has made that 
pursuit pay off, who can confront any busi- 
ness man with his financial results, and who 
at the same time has a hell of a lot of fun. 
Rieseberg’s adventures appeal to the boy in 
us all. And that’s the kind of thing we’ll 
be wanting to read, I believe, during dull 
black-out sessions. Books and all reading 
matter should do better than ever from now 
on. Publishers’ figures in England prove 
that. And I believe escape and hair-raising 
adventure is what they'll be looking for.” 


That is fine as far as non-fiction goes, but 
what of fiction? Churchill explains that for 
some time he has been negotiating with re- 
gard to a tale of Western adventure now 
being written. This is an epic story of the 
development of Texas. 

“Tt’s got color, life, an exotic background, 
a sound plot. It'll not change the fate of 
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nations, but it’ll provide the public with a 
mighty exciting evening’s reading. And that 
is what we’re all looking for. What I wish js 
that we'd find some new writers who can 
write this kind of full-bodied thrilling novel, 
Where are the younger-generation Ferbers, 
Hiltons, Buchans? There’s money to be made 
in this kind of writing. We all want stories, 
What we don’t want are sociological treatises 
thinly veiled by bloodless fiction plots. The 
socially-conscious book has emasculated much 
of modern writing. Sure a book should have 
something to say—a point to make. But 
that point can be best put across through 
the plot and not, so to speak, parallel with 
it. The message and the story should be one 
indivisible element, the backbone of the 
book.” 


Churchill, when talking about what he 
wants to buy for the McBride catalogues, 
speaks eloquently, quickly, nervously. He 
faces you full on and gestures with his large 
hands. You sense his complete sincerity. It's 
not fun for him, you realize, to have to re- 
write, to have to conceive books and farm 
them out to waiting scribes. If you’ve got 
what he wants, he’s ready quickly with an 
advance check. I have had personal exper- 
ience with Churchill along these lines and 
can testify that at McBride’s the editorial 
door is open as wide as any in town. You 
can go in to see Allen Churchill, talk your 
ideas over with him. He’ll work with you 
chapter by chapter, meticulously, tirelessly, 
if you’ve got a book he’s even vaguely in- 
terested in. He’s perhaps the most cooper- 
ative editor this writer has met. 

He has his faults certainly. He’s a young 
man still, and at times unsure. Because he 
lacks years of experience, he is inclined to 
handle his authors gingerly, not making his 
criticisms of their work entirely clear because 
he fears to hurt their feelings. “They get 
temperamental sometimes,” he explains dis 
tressed. “They wave their hands about and 
shout ‘My God, My God... .’” 

But if he’s not blunt, his patience is end- 
less. Experience plus his talent may someday 
make him a great editor. Only time can 
show what Churchill’s really got on the ball. 
I suspect it’s considerable. 
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SHORT AND SWEET 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


by a letter which says something like 

this: ““What my characters are to say 
comes naturally to me, for I just make them 
talk like the people I know.” 


\ MANUSCRIPT is often accompanied 


When an editor reads such confident words, 
dark pessimism blacks out his gleam of hope. 
He guesses what sort of dialogue that will be, 
and is usually right. Maybe the characters do 
talk like the tedious talkers to whom their 
creator listens daily. Unless we are miracu- 
lously lucky in our relatives, friends, and 
casual acquaintances, very little of the con- 
versation we hear daily is the sort of stuff that 
makes editors grab their check-books. 

Making your characters sound like real 
people is both an axiom and an awful pitfall. 
Nothing is more natural than to be common- 
place in conversation. Most of us, including 
myself, are this way most of the time. 

Wherefore the writing of good dialogue, so 
far as it reflects what you hear from others 
and say to them, must be the winnowing of a 
few kernels of wheat from a great pile of 
chaff. 

If your dialogue is to please an editor, it 
must steer a (safe) course between the un- 
reality of bright, meaty talk and the banality 
so easy and so common. Besides being ap- 
parently natural, it must sparkle and enter- 
tain. This is largely a matter of going swiftly 
to the point, making sure there is one, and 
covering it tersely and neatly. In actual con- 
versation, there is much that has neither point 
nor predicate. Fiction dialogue must be 
strictly pertinent in the sense that, at every 
step, it advances the story, either by showing 
what sort of persons the characters are, or 
what they are doing (or are going to do) to 
cope with the conflict. 


Most good dialogue, of course, does not 
attend merely to one thing at a time. Like 


all clever fiction writing, it interweaves many 
threads. It combines gradual strengthening 
of characterization, entertainment value in 
itself, and the working out of plot and action. 

Dialogue should never be regarded as a 
separate element in story-writing. It is essen- 
tially part of the action, just as it is also the 
chief factor in character delineation. If you 
always strive to make the talk help forward 
the yarn as a whole, you will not be likely to 
bore the editor by “talking for talking’s 
sake.” 

Let’s take a look at the kind of clever dia- 
logue smooth-paper editors like, picking some 
of Rufus King’s in his complete novel, “Her 
Past Should Be Her Own,” in the February 
Redbook. Among leading murder mystery 
writers, King is noted for his dialogue. 

He begins by introducing his heroine 
Miriam and her sad predicament. She is flat 
broke and faced with taking an uncongenial 
job as “governess to a backward brat.” But 
there may be an alternative. Her friend 
Floyd, so she thinks, is “on the edge of asking 
her to marry him,” and that would mean 
“security of a sort.” He is a Greenwich Vil- 
lage type, a young man with “what he hoped 
was an acid tongue.” (Incidentally, he’s a 
literary critic, and he loses the girl. Alas, 
critics never win!) 


After nearly half a page about her prob- 
lem, Miriam meets Floyd. She joshes him. 


“What did you have for lunch besides lip- 
stick ?” 

“Really? Where?” 

“On your chin. You must have ducked.” 

He was enchanted. He borrowed her mirror. 
He wiped the lipstick off. 

“She threw me in the taxicab.” 

“They take one look and go stark raving mad.” 

“You don’t.” 

“I’m not the type. I’m a good old steady girl. 
Floyd, do I look as though I were beginning 
to fade?” 
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She tells him about the prospective gov- 
erness job, and he asks, “Look here, Miriam, 
what’s to stop you from moving in?” She 
counters that abrupt question by the Socratic 
reply, “Is this a proposal or a proposition?” 
He leaves her in no doubt. 


“What’s marriage? It’s a handicap from the 


start. It’s a novelty for kids.” 

“T see. But for us relics—” 

“That’s right. No locks on the door. None 
of this feeling, ‘I’m stuck—hooked!’ And we’re 
both free agents. You’ve got no folks. I haven't. 


So there isn’t even that. I mean, that we could 
hurt anybody. How about it?” 

Miriam stood up. 

“I think I'll go home, Floyd .. . I’m not being 
a prude. Or I suppose I am, really. It’s a good 
word.” 

Notice how quickly the prop upon which 
Miriam depended is knocked from under her 
in this decisive talk. Not only does it charac- 
terize her and Floyd, but it advances the 
story by making her go aboard a yacht upon 
which strange and exciting things happen. 

This Redbook story contains a heavy pro- 
portion of dialogue. It is worth close study 
by other writers, including those interested in 
short stories rather than long and complicated 
ones. King covers much “meat,” in the talk 
of his characters. He makes that talk always 
crisp, and pertinent to a given point. 

Taking the deadly parallel, consider how 
many writers, obsessed with the idea of mak- 
ing Miriam and Floyd talk as people do, 
would have written their little exchange of 
persiflage, making it read like actual conver- 
sation such as one often sees in the much- 
rejected scripts. 

“Why, Floyd, 
sick on your chin. 
it. You’re caught with 
have taken some other 
stead of poor little me!” 

“I am very sorry, dear, but I could not help 
it. She practically threw herself at my _ head. 
She forced me to invite her—even to let her kiss 
me—or else I should have seemed priggish.” 

“How terribly conceited you are, my dear boy! 
According to you, any woman who ever looks at 
you falls in love at first sight.” 


there is a little smear of lip- 
It is no use trying to deny 

the goods. You must 
woman out to lunch in- 


RNEST HAYCOX writes stories very dif- 
ferent from Rufus King’s, but he is also 
a master of good dialogue. In his Collier’s 
story, “Alder Gulch” (December, 1941), two 
fighting men talk briefly, characterizing them- 


selves admirably and forecasting trouble be- 
tween them. 

“You’re handy with your fighting, brother .. , 
I'll talk with you on the boat.” 

“If you bring a fight,” said Pierce, “bring a 
good reason with it.” 

“Fighting’s reason enough,” said George Ives. 
“Just the fun of it, friend.” 

“Not the way I fight,” answered Pierce. “‘There’s 
no fun in it.” 


How seldom do people talk so crisply and 
so sharply to the point, either in daily life or 
in manuscripts. When men become bellicose 
without striking blows, they are apt to be 
pretty wordy. So are the writers who, when 
writing quarrel scenes for the pulps along the 
lines they have heard people bicker, clean 
forget that editors abhor “real conversation.” 


Here’s the way they do it all too often: 


“You seem to be ready with your mitts, fellow. 
Or at least you think you are. Looks like you 
don’t mind getting into a fight. Well, that don’t 
cut a hell of a lot of ice with me. I’ve seen 
your kind before, and I’ve made them sorry they 
ever saw me. Yes, I’m a scrapper myself, and 
I’m ready to take you on any time. Wait till 
we get on the boat, and then I’ll talk to you and 
maybe wipe the deck with you.” 

“Okay,” Pierce said. “I'll be ready for you 
any time you like to start something. But I’m 
not a man who believes in fighting just for the 
sake of fighting. That seems to me to be very 
silly. I don’t want to fuss with you unless you 
give me some sensible reason for scrapping. If 


you are going to pick a fight, just bear that 
in mind.” 
“Hell’s bells!” George Ives exclaimed. (This 


kind of writer loves a motheaten expletive). “I 
get quite a kick out of fighting. I like to scrap 
any time for any reason or no reason, just for 
the thrill and the excitement; the fun of it, 
so to speak.” 

“Well, fellow, if you push me too far and 
make me tangle with you, maybe you'll change 
your tune and laugh out of the other side of 
your mouth. When I fight, I go all the way, 
and there isn’t any fun in it for the other man.” 


In good dialogue, you can’t cut sentences 
without cutting the sense. 


G PEECHES by leading characters, to ex- 

plain themselves and what they are talk- 
ing about, sometimes run a full page of solid 
typing in a rejected script. This story has a 
certain recognizable physical appearance— 
staggered paragraphs of odd lengths, with 
cut-up dialogue. 
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If you study closely the dialogue in a bunch 
of good stories selected from either slicks or 
pulps, you will find many little differences 
and peculiarities in the technical methods of 
the authors—for instance, in the ways they 
use “he said” frequently, or depend largely 
on unlabelled remarks when the identity of 
the speakers is clear, or inject bits of action or 
reaction to show who says what, instead of 
using “he said” phrases. You are forced to 
conclude that such competent writers—and, 
of course, the editors to whom they sell— 
don’t write their dialogue by any fixed rules 
universally accepted among them, but just 
follow their own inclinations and try to be 
as readable as they can. 


Yet there will be one thing common to all 
these stories, so plain that you can’t miss it. 
That is the short speech all the way through, 
with rare exceptions for some special, impera- 
tive reason. There is a continual exchange of 
very brief remarks, statements, questions, and 
replies. One character seldom says many 
words at a time—usually, only one, two, or 
three crisp sentences. The other gets his or 
her oar into the stream of conversation regu- 
larly and often. 


In this respect good fiction dialogue dif- 
fers from the daily talk we hear. People are 
hardly ever so terse, so willing to stop talking 
and let the other fellow have his say every 
few seconds. We all know how hard it is to 
get a word in when another long-winded per- 
son is telling his troubles or airing his views. 
Fiction characters must not be long-winded, 
no matter how “natural” that may be. Almost 
any good dialogue scene you read could be 
written more easily in a few rather long and 
ponderous speeches instead of several very 
short ones which say the same thing more 
readably. The expert fiction technician breaks 
up dialogue with interjected remarks, ques- 
tions, or little bits of action. 


Should a story always begin with dialogue 
or doesn’t it matter? This seems a queer 
question, but it is often put to editors and 
critics. Of course there is no rule about how 
a story should start, except that it should be 
in some way that makes the reader eager to 
read on. That is the issue; not whether you 
do it with dialogue or narration. Guard 
also against stopping your story while you 


tell the reader what happens next. Let 
your characters move the story forward by 
what they say and do. When you stop the 
story and narrate in past tense what went on, 
you smother suspense. 

When you do begin with dialogue, be im- 
mediately clear about who’s talking, where, 
and what the conflict and situation are. 
Dialogue starts in the rejected scripts are 
obscure. One has to read several pages be- 
fore they make sense. Perhaps, therefore, you 
might say it is harder to begin a story with 
dialogue. 

Should you rack your brain to find syn- 
onyms of “he said”? Do you need them fre- 
quently? Many highly successful authors 
don’t bother. They just say “he said” over 
and over again unless they omit the identifi- 
cation tag because it’s obvious who speaks. 
Or they use natural substitutes anybody could 
think of without thinking twice, such as “he 
remarked” or “he asked.” They let poorer 
writers say that a character “glowered” or 
“Jeered” or “smirked” his language. If a 
synonym for “he said” is used, it should be 
a sensible one that denotes speaking, not 
something else. Books that give synonyms 
for “said” should be used, but sparingly. 

The damning thing to avoid is stilted dia- 
logue which carries the bad smell of the 
pompous public speech or the bromidic edi- 
torial. Let a character say he thinks or feels, 
not that he has “arrived at a realization of” 
something, or “awakened to the conscious- 
ness”’ of his love. 

Let’s see some stilted language. This is the 
kind of stuff many rejected scripts contain. 
Imagine a young man about to enlist in the 
Army. 

“What gainful occupation have you hitherto 


followed in the course of your career, young 
man?” the recruiting officer inquired. 


“IT have been a professional actor, sir, appear- 
ing before large audiences for monetary gain. 
Now, however, I desire to devote my skill towards 
the overthrow of the enemy who has so treach- 
erously and wantonly attacked our country.” 

The actual conversation at Governor’s 
Island, which would have made good fiction 
dialogue, went like this: 

“What’s your work, Joe? I have to put it 
down, you know.” 

“They just took my name off the Palace. 
I rode a bike on a wire.” 








New York and Boston 
Market Letters 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


HANGES at Macfadden Publications 

are many and important. The long 

planned shift offices from the 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street, has 
taken place. Now all departments are con- 
solidated in more spacious quarters over at 
the Bartholomew Building, 205 East 42nd 
Street. Editorial departments are on the sixth 
floor, if you go in person. 

The editorial set-up of Liberty is very 
much changed. Fulton Oursler is no longer 
with the company. Miss Mabel Search, fic- 
tion editor, has left also. Here is the new list 
of editorial heads: Sheppard Butler is now 
executive editor. (He held this position from 
about 1928 to 1931.) Lee Pasquin is manag- 
ing editor, a position he has held for some 
time. Gerald Mygatt is editor, and handles all 
fiction. (He comes from This Week, where 
he had charge of fiction, as managing editor. ) 
Olin Clark continues on Liberty as associate 
editor, in charge of non-fiction. 

Because of the very recent staff changes, 
the editors are not yet ready to make any 
statement regarding the policy, or of any 
changes in it. It is probable that the market 
will continue to be open for short stories up 
to 6,000 words and for short-shorts up to 
1,200 words. New writers, as well as those 
with “names,” continue to be welcome. Rates 
are very good on this important national 
weekly. 


of 
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Lieferant Now Edits True Story 
ANOTHER important change in the 


Macfadden scene is on True Story Maga- 
zine. Henry Lieferant replaces William Jour- 


26 


dan Rapp as editor. And this entails a cer. 
tain change in policy, which Mr. Lieferant 
sums up in the following statement: 
“Every once in a while a magazine is 
launched that fills a definite need in the life 
of a nation. It grows to great proportions for 
it nourishes its readers, guides them, enter- 
tains them, and helps them to a way of life. 
In the case of True Story, it reflects the 
American way of life. Since True Story has 
been launched, and prospered, it has become 
an institution in two million American homes, 
“Our present policy can be summed up in 
a few words. We want great stories—epic 
stories of American life. By this we do not 
mean we want stories dealing with terrible 
melodrama or of unusual happenings. The 
ordinary life, the American scene, the Ameri- 
can setting, presented beautifully on a grand 
scale is what we look for. Every family has 
its problems. These problems are vital to the 
people who experience them. Such problems 
are by no means ordinary to the people who 
suffer and grow and experience pangs of 
sorrow or great ecstasy. We are looking for— 
stories on a grand scale, dealing with ordinary 
people, who are by no means ordinary be- 
cause they represent the backbone of this 
country. Their problems are by no means 
ordinary to us. Courtship, young marriage, 
mature marriage, family life—all that done 
on a grand scale is what we are looking for. 
We look for stories that have a light, that 
guide and inspire, but never preach. A beau- 
tiful story like a beautiful girl speaks for itself. 
The story should be constructive and never 
sordid. The relationship of the sexes should 
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be beautiful and inspiring, romantic and 
glamorous; never in bad taste. The taste of 
the American people is good. We want stories 
to be in good taste. 

“The length of the stories should be from 
three to eight thousand words. The book- 
length novels of about sixteen thousand 
words. Serials—two-part serials are especially 
needed—also three and four part serials. The 
installments should be from about five to 
seven thousand words each. 

“Rates—from two and one-half to five 
cents a word. We are glad to pay the highest 
prices if the stories merit it.” 





Lieferant also is top editor of three other 
confessions: True Romances, True Love and 
Romance, and True Experiences. Note the 
new address—205 East 42nd Street. 


For the sake of beginning writers, let it be 
said again that all Macfadden contests are 
on the square; the full prize money is always 
awarded, and manuscripts are carefully read. 
Hundreds of our readers have sold to True 
Story, and our first complaint from an author 
is still to arrive. 

For step-by-step practical information on 
the technique of the confession story, which 
stems from the sincerity of the writer, see 
“Points In Confession Writing” in the 
Dicest for February. 
® Click, the monthly picture magazine put 
out by The Guide Magazines, has also had 
editorial changes which affect both personnel 
and policy. John R. Whiting, formerly associ- 
ate, has been appointed managing editor. He 
replaces Robert Rogers, who has left the com- 
pany. The address is 535 Fifth Avenue. 


Free World is a new monthly of quality 
status in the political field. Its appeal is to 
an intelligent audience, who can afford fifty 
cents a copy. An editorial board of four 
members passes on manuscripts. Writers 
should have special qualifications in order to 
meet the high requirements here. Contribu- 
tors to the first issue include such notable 
men as Edouard Benes, President of the 
Czecho-Slovakian government in exile; T. 
V. Soong, former Minister of Finance of the 
Chinese Republic; Marcola T. de Alvear, 
former President of Argentina; and Sir Nor- 
man Angell, Nobel peace prize winner. Study 





“It’s about frustration—in four volumes.” 


of the magazine is also important. Articles 
must be of a political nature. Lengths aver- 
age 2,500 words. Payment is on publication, 
at rates varying around fifty dollars per 
article. Address—55 West 42nd Street. 

Another fact-detective monthly has been 
added to the five already published by Hill- 
man Periodicals and edited by George 
Scullin. This is Uncensored Detective. April 
is the date of the first issue, which will be on 
the stands around the first of March. The 
requirements are much the same as for the 
rest of the group. The emphasis is away from 
the lurid type of story. Lengths are about the 
same, 5,000 words being a good average for 
almost any magazine in this field. Payment is 
a cent and a half per word, on acceptance. 
There should be a good choice of photographs 
available. Those used bring $3.50 each, with 
the check paid on publication. Address— 
1476 Broadway. 


HE Variety Group is the convenient name 
given the magazines which Hugh Layne 
is publishing at 225 West 34th Street. Hit 
—Picture Pageant, edited by Vic Vixman, 
presents no outside market for now. Pictures 
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three to eight thousand words. The _ book- 
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is still to arrive. 
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editorial changes which affect both personnel 
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ate, has been appointed managing editor. He 
replaces Robert Rogers, who has left the com- 
pany. The address is 535 Fifth Avenue. 


Free World is a new monthly of quality 
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an intelligent audience, who can afford fifty 
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meet the high requirements here. Contribu- 
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are arranged for, and the one story per issue 
is on contract. 


The true-detective market of the Variety 
Group is, however, wide open for material, 
as outlined last month. There are two titles at 
present: True Life Detective and Sensational 
Detective Cases, monthlies which were 
formerly published by Adrian Lopez. Robert 
Johnson is editor of these. Address—225 W. 
34th Street. 

Publisher Lopez has a very lively set of 
magazines, in spite of having disposed of the 
two mentioned above. Laff (Volitant Pub- 
lishing Co.) is a picture magazine, all staff 
or arranged for. 


Secret Detective Cases is 100 per cent fact- 
detective stories. Adrian Lopez is editor, Carl 
Loveday is associate. They want all new 
cases, unused in other similar magazines, or 
with a new angle of importance. Cases should 
be as new as possible, running back not more 
than a few years. The best length is 5,000 
to 6,000 words. Payment is at a minimum of 
a cent and a quarter, up, on acceptance. A 
by-line is always good. If necessary, there 
might be extra pay for this. Pictures, and a 
good selection of them, are preferred. For 
those used, there is a payment of three dollars 
apiece. Address— 103 Park Avenue. The 
magazine is a monthly. 


The same publisher is getting out a new 
monthly titled War News Illustrated. This 
is about fifty-fifty pictures and copy. There 
are articles on the Battle of the Pacific, the 
Battle of the Atlantic, Civilian Defense, the 
effect of war production on American homes, 
new weapons, etc. Look for it on the stands 
about the first week in March. Top length 
for articles is 2,000 words; better is 1,500 
words. There is a special need for stories of 
personal experiences connected with wartime 
activities—ones which are both important 
and interesting. Articles are considered both 
with illustrations, and without—provided the 
editor can get good pictures, Payment is on 
publication, varying according to value and 
the pictures. Address—103 Park Avenue. 

The projected men’s magazine, Sir, of that 
same group, has a new managing editor, 
Abner Sundell. Formerly, Mr. Sundell was 
editor of the Fox magazine, Swank; he was 
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managing editor previously of the Double. 
Action group. 

Here are the needs for Sir: short fiction 
and articles up to 5,000 words; articles illus- 
trated with photographs. Sensational pictures, 
A lot ‘of personality articles about people 
prominent in sports, theatrical life, Holly. 
wood, show business, night clubs, etc. Sports 
with Articles with 
which they can use legitimate sex. (Example 
—article being used about the dancer who 
wouldn’t strip for Hitler, but does in pictures 
for the magazine.) The writer does not need 
to supply pictures ; the editor gets 
them. Controversial articles, which are good 
pegs for publicity; ones that “will get people 
mad at us!” in the words of the editor. Car- 
toons are a good market possibility here; 

rough. Short stories with a 
modern slant; types of the better grade 
pulps ; pieces that are literary but don’t tran- 
scend understandability. Maybe a good sen- 
sational true detective case, if more literary 
than the run of the mill. The whole maga- 
zine must have a strong masculine character. 
Rates of payment start at a cent a word, 30 
days after acceptance. On arrangement for 
better writers; up to five cents a word in 
exceptional cases. Address of Sir—103 Park 
Avenue. 
® Robert Erisman, editor of the Red Circle 
pulp group, announces that Sky Devils is be- 
ing brought out once more. It is a bi-monthly, 


articles, photographs. 


mostly, 


always in the 


paying promptly on acceptance, at a half- 
cent per word. The fiction is any length to 
novelettes of 10,000 words. All heroes should 
be American. But settings may be anywhere 
in the world. For war situations, try to figure 
ahead. It’s awkward to have a place disappear 
before the story can get into print. For that 
reason, a somewhat general locale often has 
an advantage nowadays over one which is too 
specific. The first issue will be out early in 
March. Address—330 West 42nd Street. 

Manhattan Fiction Publications, 366 Broad- 
way, is bringing out Movie Detective, as well 
as Movie Western and Movie Love. These 
are mostly fictionizations. The small amount 
of original material is on arrangement, so 
that there is no open market. Jerry Albert 
edits. 

Editorial changes at Dell: Albert Dela- 
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corte, son of the publisher, replaces Mrs. 
Pearl Finley as editor of Modern Screen. 
Screen Album is put out quarterly ; its editors 
are Albert Delacorte and Henry Malmgreen. 
They also edit the annual, Hollywood Who’s 
Who. The Funnies and Popular Comics are 
both monthlies in the comics field, edited by 
Charles Saxon. He replaces Larry Wolfe. 
Address of Dell Publications—149 Madison 
Avenue. 

¢ Swank continues as a monthly, with no 
special change in policy. Abner Sundell has 
left the magazine, as noted before. No an- 
nouncement as to the new editor has been 
made to date. This man’s publication will 
continue its interest in seeing good fiction of 
dramatic quality. Satire always goes; also 
the straight feature article which is truly in- 
formative, light in tone, written with an 
amusing touch. Lengths for both fiction and 
articles run from 1,500 to 4,000 words, Rates 
are not high. They are payable between ac- 
ceptance and publication. This magazine, to- 
gether with Fox Feature Syndicate, has 
moved to more spacious new quarters which 
are in the Park Avenue building, and not out 
the back door, as they were before. Address— 
247 Park Avenue. 

Another new address to note is that of 
Ideal and Bilbara publishing companies, 
formerly at 122 East 42nd Street. These are 
now located at 295 Madison Avenue. Muriel 
Babcock is executive editor of the women’s 
group (Ideal Publishing Co.): Personal 
Romances edited by Ethel M. Pomeroy; 
Movies edited by Muriel Babcock; Movie 
Life edited by Llewellyn Miller (formerly 
editor of Fawcett’s Hollywood and Screen 
Life) ; and Movie Stars Parade now edited 
by Pat Murphy. Bilbara Publishing Company 
puts out the monthly picture magazine Peek, 
and Peek Quarterly, edited by William H. 
Kofoed. 

George Shute has replaced F. M. Lippin- 
cott as editor of Real Screen Fun and of 
The Stocking Parade. These are bi-monthlies, 
put out by Arrow Publications at 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue. (Other addresses of this 
same building are 125 East 46th Street and 
114 East 47th Street.) 

Private Detective Stories, monthly, and 
Super-Detective, bi-monthly, continue to ap- 
pear regularly, but there is no open market. 


Wilton Matthews and K. W. Hutchinson, 
editors. Trojan Publications, 480 Lexington 
Avenue (or 125 East 46th Street.) 

Funny Bone, Norman Anthony’s humor 
magazine for doctors and other professional 
men, is now located at 11 West 42nd Street. 

Ideal Woman has been discontinued. This 
was a pocket size digest magazine, published 
by the Biltmore Publishing Co., at Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.; later at 366 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, has 
discontinued these manuals: Sportsman’s 
Manual, 150 Remodeling Hints, 1000 Ideas 
for Home Decoration, Radio Handbook. 
George Daniels is now the editor of Model 
Builder's Handbook. Charles Bonsted is now 
editing both Lawn and Garden Handbook, 
and 40 Homes and Plans for Building. 
Mechanix Illustrated is now being edited by 
Donald Williams and Ronald Cueva. 

The Fawcett Comics, 1501 Broadway, have 
been assigned to individual editors in order 
to minimize the havoc which the draft is 
playing with the editorial staff of this big 
company. Here’s the current list: Thomas 
Norton edits the monthly Whiz Comics. Rod 
Reed has monthly Master Comics and bi- 
monthly Bullet Man Comics, Otto Binder 
has monthly Captain Marvel Adventures and 
quarterly America’s Greatest Comics. John 
Beardsley edits quarterly Wow Comics and 
bi-monthly Spy Smasher Comics. There are 
also a number of one-shots. 

Prize Crosswords, announced as a new 
Fawcett title, is just a one-shot for the present. 


Gray Edits Argosy 


George W. Post has resigned as editor of 
Argosy, to free-lance. Harry Gray is now 
acting as editor of this bi-weekly publication. 
The use of fact-adventure stories has brought 
very good response, according to Mr. Gray. 
The trend is now toward more modern ad- 
venture stories, such as people today can 
understand and identify with themselves. War 
is the greatest adventure, to most readers, 
offering more drama. No time has offered 
more thrilling events, more adventurous ex- 
ploits, escapes, accomplishments, than today. 
There is conflict in every breath drawn by 
men, for instance, who are operating the 
“mosquito” boats, who are flying, etc. The 
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public likes these stories, when interestingly 
presented. They supplement the news, going 
behind the scene into the color of the action. 
About two-thirds will be modernized adven- 
ture fiction, though there is still a need for 
period stories too. 

Articles are used also, Not the static type, 
but moving ones with action. For instance, 
one giving a trip on a mosquito boat, not one 
about such a boat. The art work is being 
modernized, too. The preferred fiction length 
is 6,000 or 7,000 words. A very good story 
might run longer. Serials are about 40,000 
words; no hard and fast rules. Payment is on 
acceptance at a cent and a quarter, up. Ad- 


dress—280 Broadway. 


Munsey’s Detective Fiction has shown re- 
markable gains since fact-detective material 
has been included. The old order changes in 
more ways than one, these days, and writers 
have to be on the alert 
Editor Paul Johnson announces that until 
further notice he does not need any novelettes 
—nothing over 6,000 words. But he is buying 
both fact articles and short fiction and true- 
fact detective cases. Stronger woman interest, 
but not just sex, is in demand. Straight fiction 
runs 1,000 to 6,000 words ; and boil it down! 
True crime cases and articles run to 6,000, 
but better not over 5,000 words. Payment is 
all on acceptance; a cent and a quarter up 
for wordage, three dollars each for pictures. 
Address—280 Broadway. 


Mary Gnaedinger, editor of Famous Fan- 
tastic Mysteries, is for 
stories up to 25,000 words. She is in special 
need of shorts, Payment is a cent and up. 
Address—280 Broadway. 


All-Star Love will use shorts in both first 
and third persons; both romance and con- 
fession types. Stories should have a “lift,” a 
little hope, rather than leaning too heavily 
on the tragic side. The complete novel is a 
first-person confession. Marion Shear edits. 
Address—280 Broadway. 


All-Story Love, hitherto all third person, 
is combining first person now but all love 
stories of a romantic type. This gives readers 
a greater variety within the field of romance. 
Amita Fairgrieve edits. Address—280 Broad- 
way. 


as never before! 


looking seriously 
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Munsey’s is no longer bringing out Crack. 
Shot Western, Cowboy Movie Thrillers, or 
Sea Novel Magazine. 


AL NORTON, who edits an even dozen 

of the Popular and Fictioneers maga- 
zines, uses so much material in the detective 
and sports fields, that he never seems to get 
enough. He needs especially short crime 
stories and short sports stories. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 

There have been a lot of queries from 
writers who want to know whether manv- 
scripts sent to one editor of the Popular- 
Fictioneers considered for 
others in that house. There seems to be no 
positive answer. However, in general, if a 
manuscript seems to be of acceptable caliber 
but space is lacking in one editor’s group, it 
is usually passed around for further consid- 
eration by another editor. What makes it 
read acceptably to one, makes it sound good 
to another. In the love field, Miss Graves and 
Miss Littell seem to pass manuscripts to each 
other rather consistently. But the rate of pay- 
ment makes less difference with their maga- 
zines. In the men’s fields, address a manu- 
script to one specific magazine, and it is likely 
to be read for that one alone. Better say so, 
if you want a story read for both half-cent 
and one-cent markets. The price chasm is 
more pronounced there in Westerns and de- 


magazines are 


tective stories. 

Though many pulps in the love field use 
a considerable number of stories with war 
angles, Rose Wyn does not want that. Ske 
says she can’t ignore the war in stories, but 
she does not want any out and out war 
stories. If necessary, the angle of home- 
defense might solve the problem. She does 
not want any spy stories ; no harrowing scenes 
of death and bombings. She wants to keep 
her stories as much as possible “escape”’ fic- 
tion. Readers, she feels. very definitely do not 
look to magazines for realism and for propa- 
ganda; they want to get away from it. Do 
keep these points in mind when you plan a 
manuscript for her. She is very positive about 
what she does not want. But I think anyone 
working with her will find her just as posi- 
tive and helpful about stories which she does 
like. Keep away from anything that awakens 
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hatreds. And bear in mind that as a story 
takes from four to six months to see the light 
of publication, it is dangerous to make your 
story hinge on some wartime event as a solu- 
tion. Let the girl-and-boy conflict, the man- 
and-woman problem work itself out through 
the human relationships, without the violent 
interference of something like Pearl Harbor. 
If you keep in mind that the purpose of a 
love story is to entertain, then you can’t go 
wrong here. Rose Wyn is editor of the con- 
fession monthly Secrets, and four love maga- 
zines which include Love Fiction Monthly, 
Ten-Story Love, Variety Love, and Com- 
plete Love. Address—67 West 44th Street. 


By contrast—and it all goes to show that 
you simply have to know your markets!— 
here is a comment from Jane Littell in 
answer to the comment that so many more 
married heroines are appearing in the love 
pulps: “Marriage is turning into something 
new and different for many girls, due to the 
war and changing world conditions. A lot of 
girls are grabbing what happiness they can, 
marrying when they really cannot afford to, 
taking as much of marriage as they can be- 
fore Uncle Sam wants their men. Maybe it is 
the uncertainty that has taken the place of 
the comfortable security we once knew. Or 
maybe, with the country facing the prospect 
of an army of six million men, marriage has 
become more important to girls as their 
chances for it decrease. And I do think girls 
take the problems of marriage more seriously 
than ever before. Heroines do not face a 
happy-ever-after sequence after the wedding. 
They face bleak and lonely days of waiting 
and worrying and hoping. And money has 
lost its importance as a factor in a love story. 
Rich man or poor man, the draft board 
wants him. So most of our heroes are in uni- 
form. I want today’s problems in stories— 
tomorrow’s problems, if we can guess them 
in advance. 


In the May issue of Love Book (out in 
late March) a story called “A Ghost Plays 
Cupid,” by Margery Woods, covers one of 
tomorrow’s problems. Tell writers to study 
our magazines and watch the new trends in 
stories.” Miss Littell edits Popular’s Love 
Book and Fictioneers’ Love Short Stories. 


Address 205 East 42nd Street. 


Boston Markets 


By MARION HARNEY HUTCHINSON 


r NHIS is my eighth annual Boston Mar- 
ket Letter, presented by WRITER’s 
Dicest. I hope there are editors here 
who buy what you have to sell. 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street ; 
this grand old magazine is Boston’s only 
quality market. It represents now almost the 
only fiction market. Requirements are for 
short stories up to 6,000 words. The Atlantic 
will use novels, but seldom carries a serial 
story. If you would submit essays on current 
topics, they must be well-written and authori- 
tative. Verse is used rarely. Why not begin 
to chip at this tradition-packed magazine 
with brief essays? I recommend reading the 
“Contributor’s Club” and sending first ties 
there. Edward Weeks Jr., is editor of this 
department. The Atlantic is also announcing 
Essay and Story contests, this year, for High 
school students; for high and private school 
students and a Poetry contest for both groups. 
Details from Atlantic Monthly Publishing 
Company, address as above. 


The Boston Post (daily newspaper) Wash- 
ington Street. This fine old daily continues 
its limited fiction market, with a weekly con- 
test of 1,000 word short stories, written en- 
tirely by women. Stories published each day; 
ten dollars for best story of week; $5 for next 
and down to $2.00 for each published. Follow 
the Post for style and slant. 


Juvenile 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton H. Ernst, Editor, This magazine for 
boys is more than 20 years old; it is printed 
in Louisville, Ky., but editorial office is in 
Boston. It’s a monthly. Try this only if you 
are an experienced writer about boys and 
know the boy-mind. Accepts short stories on 
action topics, must be up to date. Current 
issue carrying picture story on Fur bandits ; 
U. S. Navy’s newest ships of the air. Lengths 
for stories 2,000 to 4,000. Serials run 20,000 
to 40,000; occasional articles: school, avia- 
tion, war, with good photos: 500 to 2,000. 
No poetry; no material for small children. 
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Pays Yac to 1¥%c a word on acceptance or 
publication. Not published January and 
August ; know this book for three issues be- 
fore shooting at it. 


Religious 


Advance, Congregational publication, 14 
Beacon Street. Rev. William E. Gilroy re- 
mains as editor. This old publication cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary recently ; original 
book was founded in 1816, first known as the 
Recorder, then called Congregationalist and 
now Advance. Monthly. Not entirely religious 
articles ; an occasional bit on psychology. I’d 
say query before submitting; often over- 
stocked. 


Christian Leader, Universalist adult pub- 
lication, formerly issued from 16 Beacon 
Street. Present address: 176 Newbury Street, 
John Van Shaick, Jr., editor in chief. This is 
the old journal founded in 1819 by Hosea 
Ballou. Articles about 1500 words; some on 
war, Russia, current topics now. Advise you 
query. (Also Sunday school papers issued 
from this house.) 


Christian Register, Unitarian Adult pub- 
lication, from 25 Beacon Street. These Boston 
publications are old, this one has seen 122 
years of continuous publication, the oldest 
religious journal in America, bearing its 
original title. It’s monthly. Mildred Boie, 
editor. Current events; Unitarians affairs. 


Query. 


Christian Science Monitor, 
from Norway Street. Watch its magazine sup- 
plement. Space limited but some good work 
and fine writing showing here. Study care- 
fully for style and slant. Will accept occa- 
sional feature articles on sound topics from 
non-Scientists; no sensationalism. World 
topics or those of national, or international 
interest. (Also issue Christian Science fournal, 
Christian Science Sentinental, torch-bearers 
for the cause; material contributed by be- 
lievers.) Best length for Monitor about 1200 
words ; some fiction for children’s page. 


The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street, Editor : 
Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Published 
monthly, except July and August and Sep- 
tember by the Bishop and Council of the 


Newspaper, 


Diocese of Massachusetts. Episcopal. very 
limited and specialized. 

Kton’s Herald, 581 Boyleston Street, Meth. 
odist-Episcopal weekly. Articles on religious 
themes considered; no payment for up. 
solicited submissions. Know the book and 
query. 


Class 


American Cookery, this old journal has 
recently changed hands, and moved from 22! 
Columbus Avenue to 35 Fayette Street, 
Imogene Wolcott has become editor. (She 
has been a food-columnist on the radio for 
such concerns as First National _ stores.) 
American Cookery has changed format; will 
still be published first of each month’ except 
July and September. Asks for “articles on 
any phase of cooking, eating and serving of 
food, preferably under 1800 words. Illustra. 
tions. Usual rate 1c a word on publication 
American Cookery will also accept stories 
appealing to homemakers. (Now published 
in conjunction with Yankee, from Dublin, 
N. H.) 


Apothecary, druggists publication, pub 
lished at 4 Park Street. Apothecary covers 
the retail drug trade in New England and is 
the official organ of all New England state 
Pharmaceutical Associations, This paper buys 
free-lance material rarely, then only on un- 
usual ideas for promotion, successful and re- 
lated directly to the drug field. L. C. Parson, 
editor. 


Yankee Food Merchant, a monthly going 
to retail grocers, with L. C. Parons as associ 
ate editor, is also issued by this house. 


Hunting and Fishing and a smart book 
known as National Sportsman were both 
issued from 2775 Newbury Street. As of 
December, 1941, National Sportsman was 
combined with Hunting and Fishing. H. G. 
Tapply and Hugh Grey are present editors. 
They’ll consider “a limited supply of spring 
sport articles which deal with early season 
fishing and conservation ; also humorous verse 
for Pot Shots and Nibbles page; exceptional 
outdoor sports photos and cartoons; articles 
not over 2500, 2,000 preferred. Also interested 
in short shorts from 1,000-1,500 and cartoons 
from roughs.” Pays on publication. 
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Our Dumb Animals has removed from 180 
Longwood Avenue to 46 Centre Street, Nor- 
wood, Mass. This is the official publication of 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of the American 
Humane Education Society. It is highly spe- 
gialized, and is a monthly. Short informative 
articles considered; good animal photos and 
wild life photos. Will consider an occasional 
short story featuring animals. Return postage 
must be sent with all manuscripts. Please 
study this one carefully. 

Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street, has been 
published since 1930. Park Carpenter, editor. 
It is published : October, November, Decem- 
ber and weekly from December to April. It 
is of limited interest and for sport and ski 
fans only. Alfred B. Moorhouse, publisher. 

Skating, from 1 Telford Street, with Mrs. 
Theresa W. Blanchard, editor. Official organ 
of U. S. Figure Skating Association. Another 
specialized sports publication; watch it care- 
fully. 

The Swimmer (new publication, to be pub- 
lished monthly, September through June, by 
the Hyde Publishing Corporation, 36 Pros- 
pect Street, Cambridge, Mass.). It is official 
publication of the college swimming coaches 
association. Purpose: “to answer demand of 
swimming coaches, instructors and other 
swimming enthusiasts for a magazine devoted 
to swimming and related sports... .” (Even 
if you can’t sell to them, all sport fans should 
get back of these special sport bulletins!) 

Northeastern Poultryman, (formerly N. E. 
Poultryman) also published at 4 Park Street. 
Mrs. M. C. Dowe is editor. Issued 15th of 
every month. It is of interest to poultrymen 
from Maine to Virginia, accepts only sound 
factual brief articles. Has a guest editorial 
board, composed of representatives of lead- 
ing agricultural colleges. (Same publishing 
frm as issues Apothecary; Yankee Food 
Merchant.) 

journal of Education, 6 Park Street. Pub- 
lished twice monthly from September through 
June. Anson W. Belding, editor. Offers espe- 
cially limited market for articles by teachers 
or educators. Study the book before attempt- 
ing submissions. 

American Photography, from 353 Newbury 
Street, published by American Photographic 


Publishing Company, monthly with Frank 
R. Fraprie, editor. A sound journal for ad- 
vanced amateurs. 

New England Quarterly, published on an 
average of four times a year by Plimpton 
Press, P. O. Box C. Aster Station. This is a 
scholarly journal, concerned with literature, 
educational, historical topics. I’d advise study- 
ing more than one issue and no submission 
unless you can write quality themes. 

The Hibbert Journal, 178 Tremont Street. 
This is a quarterly review of religion, the- 
ology and philosophy. L. P. Jenks, editor. 
(Similar to New England Quarterly; 
scholarly. ) 

Trade 


Boston offers sound markets for trade journal 
writers. Foremost is the shoe industry ; Boston and 
Lynn rank as centers of wholesale and retail 
leather and shoe books. Watch these shoe books; 
know your trade journal field. I'll try to give you 
a slant on each: 

Shoe Buyer, from 111 Summer Street. Fea- 
ture stories on successful merchandising of foot- 
wear in shoe chains and department stores. Photos 
of interiors of stores or departments; 500 to 1000 
words ; pays on pub. 

Crispin, also from 111 Summer Street: con- 
cerned with improved methods of shoemaking, 
carries stories on operation of factories, 500 to 
1000 words. Exclusive use of articles. Pays on 
pub. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, also from 
111 Summer Street, covers shoe repairers and 
wholesalers of leather. Monthly. Requires ex- 
clusive use of articles. Angle is that of shoe re- 
pairer and wholesalers who sell to that repairman. 
Pays cn pub; 40c per 100 words. 

American Shoemaking, comes from 214 Essex 
Street, the Shoe Trades Publishing Company, with 
Ezra S. Grover, editor. This journal considers 
brief technical articles pertaining to shoemaking ; 
pays on pub. 

The Leather Manufacturer, Monthly, also from 
R. 612, 214 Essex Street. Uses articles pertain- 
ing only to tanning and finishing of leathers. 
(These people know shoes; they put out a Direc- 
tory of Shoe Manufacturers and have issued a 
Shoe Factory Buyers Guide.) 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, at 210 Lincoln 
Street, Fred J. Moynihan, Editor. Published 
every Saturday, is a technical magazine for shoe 
manufacturing and tanning trade. Authoritative 
up-to-date articles, now on shoes for Service. Has 
a section printed in Spanish. 

Creative Footwear, is also published from 210 
Lincoln Street by the same firm: Brown, Lockwood 
and Davenport. This stylish magazine goes to 
retailers, to keep them posted on advance style 
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and merchandise information. 

Furniture Manufacturing, 260 Tremont Street; 
Editor, William C. Pank. [Illustrated magazine, 
monthly, which accepts articles, technical, on any 
subject relating to the manufacture of furniture ; 
also actual experiences sales-articles. About '/c 
per word on pub; 50c and up for photos. 

The Coal Herald-Stoker and Air Conditioner, 
W. L. Ballow, editor. Monthly, issued by Coal 
Herland Publishing Company from 141 Milk 
Street. Covers the coal burning market on a 
national basis—no longer confined to North At- 
lantic states. Publication attempts to interest re- 
tail solid fuel dealers in anthracite, bituminous, 
coke, criquettes, stokers and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Style very concise; covers wide field in 
least possible words; pays about $8.00 per news- 
paper column. Welcomes contributions from ex- 
perts who know the coal and fuel field; wants to 
buy only items missed by staff. 

Banker and Tradesman, comes from Banker and 
Tradesman Publishing Co., 475 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge; is an old journal in its 7lst year and 
devoted to the interests of commerce, real estate 
legal and financial affairs in New England. Has 
established an editorial office at 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Fibre and Fabric, from 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge; publication of Wade Publishing Company 
Technical articles on wool, cotton, rayon and silk ; 
brief sketches on processes, 200 to 500 words. Ad- 
dressed to mill supervisors to promote better manu- 
facturing. Pays on pub. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, from 530 
Atlantic Avenue. Published by Frank P. Bennett 
Company; it’s a weekly and circulates to mill 
owners, superintendents, carries briefs on cotton, 
wool, rayon and hosiery markets. Best to estab- 
lish contact before attempting this field. 

* * rs 


Book Publishers 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, has 
special arrangement with Little, Brown and Com- 
pany whereby outstanding manuscripts are pub- 
lished jointly. (Often manuscripts previously show- 
ing in Atlantic Monthly.) Contest. This combined 
arrangement permits offer of $10,000 for the most 
absorbing novel, 50,000 to 250,000; only unpub- 
lished and unserialized work in English will be 
considered. Open to everyone and for fiction of 
any type. Address manuscripts to Atlantic Novel 
Contest for 1942, 8 Arlington Street. Contest 
closes May 1, 1942. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. This 
good house considers book length manuscripts of 
fiction, crime or mystery, adventure, westerns. 
Chief interest: adult full-length fiction ; narratives 
of human interest. Also publish juveniles. Offer- 
ing awards each year for books published in “Life 
in America” series. Best length for novels: 50,- 
000 to 150,000 words. Juveniles 40,000 to 70,000. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street. 
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Will consider full length novels; autobiographies, 
almost any type non-fiction. Also juveniles. No 
poetry or collections of short stories. Also wants 
high school and college textbooks, reference books 
and travel stories. Unusual terms of payment. 

Page, L. C. and Company, 53 Beacon Street. 
Publish novels, 60,000 words and up-mystery, west- 
erns, historical romances, fiction with sound moral 
or uplift background. Juveniles for 8-11; 20,000 
words and up; for 12-16, 50,000 words and up. 
Must have strong educational and library appeal. 
They'll consider non-fiction 50,000 words and up 
including all subjects, especially manuscripts with 
a strong promotional appeal which can be sold 
through direct mail channels. No poetry, no 
plays, short-stories, essays or textbooks. Royalt; 
or outright purchase. Edwin P. Guy, chief editor. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, 116 Newbury Street. 
Had given up fiction but are now interested 
again. Will be interested in any type of MSS 
with the exception of textbooks and poetry. Length 
elastic for particular types. Donald J. Cushman 
has been in charge. 

Heath, D. C. and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue. Interested in non-fiction; such as his- 
tory, sociology, journalism, psychology and almost 
any type of textbook. Royalty. 

Harvard University Press, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge. Scholarly and technical works, all of which 
are written by scholars connected with various 
American universities. Does not wish to take 
work from unknown writers. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 30 Winchester Street. 
Will consider fiction, juveniles, non-fiction, poetry 
and texts of almost any type. Pays on royalty 
basis sometimes ; other books published at author’s 
expense. Gin and Company, Slater Office Build- 
ing. Interested in textbooks only for school, pri- 
mary, elementary high school, etc. 

Financial Publishing Company, 9 ‘Newbury 
Street. Published tables and bocks for sale to 
investment dealers for practical use in their very 
specialized field. Out of the ordinary writer field; 
must know financial. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street (Unitarian Association publishers.) Puts 
out books on religious subjects, religious educa- 
tion and liberal education. 

Allyn @& Bacon, 50 Beacon Street. 
only ; 10% royalty on wholesale price. 

There are other publishers, on a small scale of 
technical, educational and religious books: Amer- 
ican Photographic Publishing Company, 353 New- 
bury Street confining itself to books on pho- 
tographic processes ; technical problems, etc. Amer- 
ican Baptist Publishing Company puts out vol- 
umes in its specialized field. (Use this list as 
suggestive and discover other small publishing 
houses if your work touches on health, music or 
some other strict and narrow field.) 


Textbooks 


Radio, Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, remains 
the best market for dramatic material only. Edi- 
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tor reports: “Although our needs for the next sea- 
son are well taken care of, we shall be glad to 
read any full-length scripts submitted to us.” 
Baker’s prefers that you get a group of would-be 
Clark Gable and Myrna Loys together and act 
out your stuff first; but plays will be read without 


performance. Farces, comedies and mysteries al- 
ways rate high. One-act plays are usually over- 
stocked. 


A few magazines specialize in Poetry. Outstand- 
ing is Poet-Lore, a quality quarterly. Uses trans- 
lations ; world literature, dramas in verse. Comes 
from 30 Winchester Street. 


Radio 
A trifle more encouragement from Boston radio 


stations nowadays for amateur scripts. You might 
make Yankee Network, 21 Brookline Avenue; it 


covers nineteen stations in New England. Key 
station is WNAC and this is the biggest tie-up 
in New England . . . to make it you'll have to 
be good. (P. S. Do you know Whipple’s “How 
to Write for Radio?” It’s a grand Bible on script- 
writing. ) 


Newspapers 


Boston buried its old and leisurely Boston Tran- 
script recently. That leaves the Boston Sunday 
Globe; Boston Sunday Herald; Boston Sunday 
Post for free-lance feature articles 1500-2000 words. 
Material mostly from New England and good art 
is necessary. Study each paper.. The Boston 
American and Advertiser is a Hearst paper. 

Good luck if you try Boston. Please 
permit my annual admonition: Study these maga- 
zines . . . especially trade and class journals. 


ARMY SLANGUAGE 


By CAPTAIN R. G. EMERY 


to make this list amusing. Plainly, 

it is for the use of the writing broth- 
erhood in these times when things military 
are so much of the moment. 

There are a great many expressions, new 
and novel, which are not included. Many 
are of such recent vintage. .. . “Snow White,” 
XP, “Jitter-buggy,” etc. . . . that it is to be 
doubted whether they will survive the selec- 
tee stage. 

But the few which are listed hereafter are 
sound, time-honored and in national use. 
You can use them with perfect confidence. 
And your present dictionateer will be able 
to read them, for all of his some sixteen 
years under the gun, without having his 
soldierly sensibilities violated. 

Army—The “Service”. 

A.R.’s—Army Regulations. The “bible”. 

Artilleryman—Red-leg. 

Barrack—The building in which a soldier sleeps. 

Bathtub—The sidecar on a motorcycle. Any motor 
cycle which has a sidecar. 

B.A.R.—The Browning automatic rifle. 

Bayonet Course—The treatment administered at 
the hospital to men who have not loved wisely. 


Ten has been no particular attempt 


Bible—Army Regulations. 

Blues—Blue, full-dress uniform. Only owned and 
worn by old Regulars. 

Bontoc—In the “bontocs”. In the field. Any wild, 
uncomfortable terrain. 

Bolo—A man who is not very expert with his rifle 
or other arm. A poor shot. A poor operator 
at anything. Also used as a verb. 

Bob-Tail—To reduce from rank. To break or 
“bust” a noncom. 

Boot-Lick—The old, well-known meaning. Be- 
coming, rapidly, obsolete. 

B. O. Q.—The bachelor officers’ quarters. 
den of iniquity. 

Branch—The arm of the service to which a man 
belongs, i. e., Infantry, Air Corps, Artillery, etc. 

Brass Hat—Any staff member. High commanders. 
Properly used to those above regiments. 

Buck—Verb meaning to work hard for something. 
In the hopes of getting something. “Buckin’ for 
corporal”—trying to make corporal. Very com- 
mon. 

Buck Sergeant—Plain duty sergeant. Used with 
less frequency as “buck private.” (See GI or 
*“dog-face.’’) 

Buzzard—The eagle on a colonel’s shoulder. 

Bull—A neophyte. Bull-cook, Bull-gunner, Any- 
one who is in the process of learning. A jour- 
neyman. 

Cackle-Crate—Radio-equipped reconnaissance car. 


The 
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Cat—Track-laying mover of any kind 

Cat-House—Garage for above 

Cat-Skinner—Driver. 

Captain—The Old Man. Sometimes the 

C.M.T.C.—The Citizen’s Military 
Camps. Old summer training camps for poss 
ble officers. 


“skipper 


Training 


Coat-of-Arms—The regimental insignia 

C. O.—Commanding Officer 

Colonel—The Old Man, always 

Cook—Food-spoiler. Slum-burner. 

Commissary—Quartermaster supply agency fo 
food. 

Company—(Or battery or troop The outfit 





C. P.—Command Post. The 
the field or in action. 


unit headquarters 


C. P. X.—Command Post Exercise. A training 
affair for only commanders and staffs. Only 
mental problems solved 

Chow—Anything to do with food or meals 
“Chow-call’’. 

Dog-Face—The private soldier. (Let him call 


himself that. He objects to its use by others 


Duty Roster—The roster of unpleasant tasks, 
fatigue, guard, etc., which are done in strict 
turn. 

Dog-Tag—Metal identification disk worn in 
battle. 


Enlistment—One year or three equals a “hitch” 

Fatigue—Non-military labor. Also the name of 
the blue denim labor uniform worn by all men 
on such jobs. 

First Sergeant—Still Top kick o1 

Field—‘“‘Going in the field” 
vers. 

G. H. Q.—General headquarters. The top of the 
pyramid. 

G. I.—General Issue. 
in the soldier’s vocabulary. 


plain “Top’ 


going on maneu- 


One of the common terms 


Anything which is 


ordinary, common, run-of-the-mine, not par- 
ticularly desirable. Esp. the private soldier 
himself. 


G-2—Military intelligence. As a verb, to dope 
some thing out, to prophesy. 

Heavy Weapons—The company or the unit armed 
with machine guns. “Heavy weapons com- 
pany,” never machine-gun company. 

I. C.—Inspected and Condemned. Marked all 
over worn-out and disused equipment, Another 
very common term. 

Insignia—The marks of identification—-company, 
regiment, etc. —worn on personal clothing. Also 
marks of rank. (The divisional is on the left 
shoulder, just below the point; the regimental 
is on the shoulder strap, the company and 
branch on the lapels. Officers do not wear 





company insignia. Instead they wear branch 
identification on their lapels.) 
Infantryman—Gravel agitator. Never doughboy. 


Jeep—Small reconnaissance car. Also called blitz- 


buggy. 
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Latrine—Gentlemen’s room. 

Latrineogram—Rumor. 

Mess—Anything to do with the kitchen or the 
dining-room. Mess Sergeant, Mess Hall, Mess 
Officer, etc. 

Mortar—Short range 
ons used by the 
weapons. 

Motor Park—Truck assembly area in the field. 

M,. T. O.—Motor transport officer. 

M-1—The Garand rifle. 


large calibre artillery weap- 
infantry. Part of Heavy 
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Q. D.—Officer of the Day. Also olive drab. 

O. D.’s—Olive drab service uniform. The term 
“khaki” is rarely used and then only in con- 
junction with “chino” chino khaki... a 


kind of tropical cotton uniform cloth. 
O. G.—Officer of the Guard. 
Oo FG. 
Corps.) 
P.F.C.—Private, first class. 
Pill-Roller—Member of the Medical Corps. 
Post—The fort or camp. Any place where troops 
are regularly stationed. 


Organized Reserves. (Officer’s Reserve 


Practice March—A movement by foot or motor 
simply for training. 

P. X.—The Post Exchange. A combination can- 
teen, store, and restaurant. 

Quarters—The place that a company calls home. 
An officer’s home. 

Q. M.—Anything to do with the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Range—The place where practice firing of any 
kind or calibre is done. 

Called the “Day Room.” 

Recruit—John. Never, never “rookie” ! 

Re-Enlist—Re-up. Take on another stack. 

R. S. O.—Regimental Supply Officer. 

Short-Timer 
over. 

Shoulder Patch—Division insignia. 

Stockade—The 
are confined. 


Recreation Room 


A man whose enlistment is nearly 


local calaboose where prisoners 

Use instead of guard-house. 

Striker—A man who works regularly after hours 
for an officer. ““Dog-robber” is rarely used. 

Sweat Out—-Another of the soldier’s commonest 
verbs. It to anticipate, to expect, to 
worry about, and simply to wait. A hungry man 
“sweats out” mess call. 


means 


S-1.—The staff officer who handles personnel 
records and paper work. Also G-1. 

S-2.—The staff officer who has to do with in- 
telligence. 


S-3.—The likewise who plans actions and training. 
S-4.—The Supply Officer. (All the above are G’s 
when you are writing of armies or divisions. 

Sun-Tan—tTropical cotton uniforms. 

Walkie Talkie—The portable radio receiving and 
sending sets, voice, which a communications’ 
man carries on his back. 
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ow to Write Greeting Card 
Verse--And Sell It 


By GEORGE STANLEY SHAW 


O begin with, I have 
found that the chief 
plaint of most greeting 
card verse editors lies in the 
fact that most writers of this line either do 
not know or do not care about the impression 
their submitted work makes on the editorial 
staff readers. 
The common 
verses into one envelope as can be stuffed 
under the flap, whether or not they are of a 
uniform size, written by hand in pencil, ink 


faults is to cram as many 


or crayon. 

“Stuffing,” an editor once told me, “‘is a 
damned outrage on the intelligence of any 
editor! Why people do not take more time 
and prepare their work as they themselves 
would like to receive it, were they the poor 
editor, is beyond me.” 

To illustrate his point of complaint, Mr. B. 
grabbed an envelope from his desk and shoved 
it into my hand. “This is from the morning 
mail.” he announced. “Just look at it then 
tell me your impression.” I examined it, 
noting as I did so the pencilled address on 
the envelope, the stamp which had been glued 
into place with nothing less than molasses, 
and the lack of a return address. 

“Now you get what I mean, don’t you?” 
the editor queried. ““Take a look at the verses. 
All eighteen of them are written in pencil, 
and not a blamed one is legible. And if that 
isn’t enough, every one is on a different sized 
paper.” 

“I ought to throw them in the basket,” he 
vowed ; “but I can’t because some poor devil 
has been sitting up nights to write this tripe 
and probably he prayed all day for God to 
let them, or just any one of them, be bought. 
That’s the hell of it all; they try so hard and 
still they make so many unnecessary blunders. 
He paused and then a grin spread over his 


This article concludes 
with a complete list of 
greeting cards publishers 
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wrinkled face. ‘Maybe that’s 
why the writer didn’t send us 
return postage.” 

I started to smile myself but 
then I remembered back to a day when I had 
“composed” my own first verse, and the grin 
faded away. “I guess the writer just didn’t 
know what greeting card verse is all about,” 
I answered. 

“Now, here,” he chirped, “is something of 
a different nature entirely. This fellow knows 
what it’s all about. I can see that, just by pull- 
ing his verses from the envelope. For instance, 
the envelope is correctly addressed, a return 
self-addressed and properly stamped envelope 
is inside the first one; and every verse is set 
numbered and in consecutive order. 

I haven’t read these verses yet, but I’m 
willing to wage a cigar there isn’t one that 
is over eight lines—am I right?” 

I have related this incident for the sole 
purpose of impressing upon you the impor- 
tance of that first impression. 

Study the verses being sold on the cards 
of your nearest greeting card counter, Read 
what the selling writers are contributing in 
competition with your work then go to work 
and better them with verses of your own. 
Learn to submit verses so they will be in the 
hands of the editors in plenty of time to meet 
their printing “deadline”. In order to learn 
when you should submit verses, ask the edi- 
tors. They’ll gladly answer. I submit copy 
eight months before its day of customer use. 
(Xmas in June.) 

Don’t under any condition let yourself get 
fancy-minded and decorate your verses with 
a lot of lines, and fancy underlining. Keep 
your work plain, neat. I don’t know of any 
one thing that screams “amateur” so quickly 
or more loudly than this practice of being 
fancy! 
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Let every verse be original. Copying the 
work of other writers just isn’t tolerated and 
it will gain you nothing but a bad name 
(S. O. B. P.) something no writer can hope 
to live down. 


Constructing the Verse 


When you sit down to write your verse 
make sure that you use a typewriter with a 
ribbon that is new and clean. Examine the 
keys of your machine and if they are filled 
with ribbon ink, clean them. If you don’t 
have a typewriter and can’t get your hands 
on one, use a pen and ink but under no cir- 
cumstance should you use a pencil, crayon 
or anything else. 

Next, select the paper on which you are 
going to write and if it is regulation size type- 
writing paper get out a pair of scissors and 
cut your paper down to either 3x5 inches or 
4x6 inches. These are the two sizes most pre- 
ferred by the editors and most convenient for 
you inasmuch as they will permit you to write 
ten verses to a set and mail them in at one 
time without giving your work that hated 
“stuffed” appearance. I find it very conven- 
ient to use a number 634 envelope for mailing 
the work to the editor and a number 614 for 
returning purposes when I use 3x5 paper. A 
number 11 envelope for mailing and a num- 
ber 10 for returning will take care of the 
4x6 paper. You'll find upon experimenting 
that the two smaller sizes will fit, along with 
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the ten verses, in the larger sizes without any 
trouble. 

Place your name and your own address in 
the upper left hand corner and your set num. 
ber in the upper right hand corner. This set 
number is any number you wish to use, for 
instance, the number 210. Every verse in the 
set should be given this same set number and 
for each verse, place number them, as fol- 
lows: No. 210-1; No. 210-2; No. 210-3, etc., 
giving each verse a number from one to ten. 
(see illustration.) When the editor buys a 
verse and he sends you a letter or a check 
he will designate the purchase something like 
this: “Enclosed is my check for verse No. 
210-3.” Therefore you should always keep 
carbon copies of all verses sent in for possible 
sales. 

I recommend the suggestion of Mrs, Ann 
Kellogg, whose article appeared in the Dicest 
several years ago, and whose system I have 
been using myself since the day I read about 
it. Here it is, and may this good woman for- 
give me if I can’t present it exactly as did 
she : 

“I put the carbon copies in an envelope 
and mark on the outside of the envelope the 
name of the firm to whom I mailed them and 
the date they were sent. When I get them 
back I take out the sold ones and then copy 
these on file cards, jotting down the name of 
the firm who bought it, the amount I received 
for it, etc. Then I write other verses, fill up 
the set and mail it out again.” 
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The above will give you the general idea 
of filing and carbon keeping. I know that 
Mrs. Kellog’s system has been a great time 
saver and headache saver to me and I’m sure 
it will be of great help to anyone who does a 
serious amount of verse writing. 


Now for an illustration of what my verse 
looks like when it is completed, take the fol- 
lowing Christmas verse I sold to Rust Craft, 
Inc. 





George S. Shaw No. 1200-7 
2107 Fairmount Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WISHING YOU 


The finest Christmas 
You ever knew; 

And the most Successful 
New Year, too! 











As can be seen, this verse is short, it packs 
a wallop*in the greeting and is known as a 
“general” type of verse in that it can be sent 
to almost any person by almost any other per- 
son and still be correct. Such a verse is in con- 
stant demand whereas a verse with a pronoun 
is a “limited” type because it can be sent to 
only a limited number of persons. Take this 
one, as an example. 





George S. Shaw No. 700-10 
2107 Fairmount Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


Thanks for being so wonderful 

And for giving me so much pleasure, 
Thanks for filling my life with joy 
And love beyond all measure ; 
Thanks for never changing 

Since that day you said, “I do.” 
And best of all, Old Honeybunch— 
A million thanks—for YOU! 











It is plain that this verse can’t be sent to 
Mr. Jones, President Roosevelt or just anyone 
at all but, rather it is intended to be sent only 
as an Anniversary verse by a husband to his 
wife. Therefore, when we call it “limited” we 
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mean it is limited to wives and purchased 
only by the husband. It could, of course, be 
sent to the husband butby and large the male 
would not appreciate such a degree of sen- 
timentality. As a verse for the wife it has held 
its own as a best seller in this line. Another 
example of a limited verse is this one: 





George S. Shaw No. 574-2 
2107 Fairmount Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


Some wives are cranky 

And spoil the whole day, 
Some wives are cheerful 
And most always gay ; 
Some wives prove faithless 
While others prove true, 
But Golly! There’s NO wife 
That’s just quite like YOU! 











And now for one more type, often classified 
as humorous. Let us take this example which 
although it was finally purchased, had been 
turned down, as too risque, by not less than 
five firms: 





George S. Shaw 3209-7 
2107 Fairmount Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVALESCENCE 


The diapers are ready 
The powder is dry; 
If it’s a false alarm— 
I think Ill die! 











Humorous? It might be so classified. In 
fact I thought it extremely so when I wrote 
it, yet there is no need for me to explain how 
many persons would Not appreciate a brand 
of humor of this kind in their verses. 


There is, on the other hand, a brand of 
humor that is much sought after by the men 
and women who send out the checks in this 
greeting card verse business and I think it 
proper to here give you another example of 
what I mean. Take this one: 
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George S. Shaw No. 411-10 
2107 Fairmount Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


You carry a lot of TONNAGE 

But you SAIL along all right, 

And with me to help you NAVIGATE 
We'll reach our PORT, some night; 
Of course, if you were SMALLER 

We could save a bit on PAINT, 

But all in all, Old Honeybunch- 
You’d even please a SAINT! 











Here we have a verse in the Anniversary 
line that was written for a special effect and 
intended for a man to send to his wife. 
There’s a bit of humor to it and this humor 
lies in a clean vein most men would enjoy. 
Being an Anniversary verse, however, there 
must be something in it which would soothe 
the injured feelings of the recipient. This is 
placed in the last lines and the whole thing 
boils down to where both the recipient and 
the sender enjoy it. The editor who purchased 
it must have enjoyed it himself, otherwise I 
should never have cashed his check. 

Each verse must contain a definite element 
of feeling that will leave the recipient feeling 
pleased with life in general. Never try to sell 
a verse that will hurt someone. You just can’t 
do it; greeting card verse editors have a 
knack of judging just what will and what 
won’t hurt their customers and they never 
purchase anything that won’t sell. There are 
millions of verses that never see print and 
only a few thousands annually that do. With 
strict adherence to appearance; proper tim- 
ing; constant studying of the markets; and 
a little perseverance I can’t see any reason 
why you or any other person can’t get that 
check. Personally, I’m extending you a gen- 
uine invitation to try your luck ; so come on, 
friend, the writing’s fine. What! You don’t 
know the markets? Well, try some of these. 
They rank among the best! 


Greeting Card Publishers 


Hall Brothers, Incorporated 
Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th 
Kansas, Missouri 


The Heyward Greeting Card Company 


263 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Henderson Lithographing Company 
Norwood Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

International Paper Goods Company 
247 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

The Leecraft Studios 
2417 West Pacific 
Spokane, Washington 


The Metropolitan Lithographing & Publishing Co. 


167 Bow Street 
Everett, Massachusetts 
The Mayflower Publishers, Incorporated 
1 University Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
The McKenzie Engraving Company 
1010 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Jessie H. McNicol 
18 Huntingdon Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Fulias Pollak & Sons, Incorporated 
141-155 East 25th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
The Paramount Line 
109 Summer Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Pease Greeting Card Company 
260 Laurel Street 
Buffalo, New York 
The Auburn Greeting Card Company 
Auburn, Indiana 
The Allen Printing Company 
528 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 
The Artistic Card Company 
Elmira, New York 
The Buzza Company 
1006 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Buzza-Cardoza 
2723 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
George S. Carrington Company 
2732 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Boston Line of Greeting Cards 
1010 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chilton Greeting Card Company 
179 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Charmant-Novelte Company 
6324 Jefferson Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Harry Doehla Company 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Friendship Studios 
Elmira, New York 
The Gospel Trumpet Company 
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Gartner & Bender Company 
1104 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Rose Company 
24th and Bainbridge Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Quality Arts Novelty Company 
Eveready Building 
Thompson Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 

Rust Craft Publishers, Incorporated 
1000 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Charles Schwer Company 
171 Elm Street 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
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Sanford Greeting Card Company 
Danville, New York 

The Stanley Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

The Tichnor Brothers 
1 University Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

The P. F. Volland Company 
Joliet, Illinois 

White’s Quaint Shop 
Westfield, Massachusetts 

The White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

The George C. Whitney Company 
67 Union Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


For 50 Old Timers 


From CHUCK MARTIN 


NCE upon a time . . . there was a 
() group of young ambitious Writers 

who had plenty of stuff on the ball. 
This was in the Golden Era when Bill Clay- 
ton was paying a minimum rate of two 
cents a word for all his pulp mags, of which 
he had plenty. In fact, you can now drop 
around to the old Men’s Home, or the Old 
Ladies Haven in most any city, and you will 
find a huddle of broken-down writers who 
invariably preface any conversation with: “J 
can remember when Bill Clayton was pay- 
ing me four cents a word, and taking all I 
could write!” 

These old-timers rode the crest of the 
wave when the current was strong, and what 
an arrogant, free-spending crew they were. 
In those heady days, even pulp writers had 
a “position in life to maintain,” and Bohemia 
was in the United States; not over in Europe. 

That was 1929, remember? 

The Golden Era passed, and with its pass- 
ing, new leaders began to skipper old Maga- 
zines under changed managements and own- 
erships. 

All the old timers remember the toppling 
crashes of bankruptcy. Most of them have 
Clearing-house reports from Receivers, stat- 
ing that after the Printers, Pressmen, and all 
the office boys had been paid, and after the 


Paper manufacturers had been satisfied, 
there was nothing left for the Creditors, said 
Creditors being the Authors and Artists who 
had made the Magazine possible. 

Personally, I was caught with my Plots 
down, and a bundle of these broken prom- 
ises in my hand. I had eight tomato vines 
growing in the back yard, and I fished on 
the pier every day for a year. If you want 
to see a cowboy run amok, just mention 
“Fish and tomatoes” to me. That’s all there 
was to eat. There just wasn’t any money... 
or markets for my stories. 

Those who were flexible enough to con- 
form to changing conditions, did make a 
splendid come-back. Those who were stub- 
born are the folks you will now find in the 
thinning ranks of the W.P.A. 

Today, it seems that only the strongest and 
the youngest established writers can pull 
oars, or swim against the tide. The Defense 
Billions have not filled the pockets of pulp 
Writers. Knowing little of Economics, I can 
offer no solutions in that department, but I 
can offer a few suggestions to the aged and 
the infirm, so to speak. 

The younger writers are pouring out 
mediocre copy. They are tireless, just as we 
were tireless back in the Golden Era. Their 
Brains are fresh, and they are working for 
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Editors who are in the same age brackets as 
themselves. These youngsters will never be 
top-notchers until they have learned to slow 
down. To THINK more, and to write less. 

Herein lies the opportunity for the old- 
timers, who could not keep up that mad 
pace, even for 2 cents a word. The rejections 
that came home to roost either taught us 
Humility, or ruined us because of our ar- 
rogance. Some of us sneered about the Boy 
Editors, while others listened and kept our 
big mouths shut. 

We were told to do slow, careful writing, 
at about one-third the rates we had received 
for copy most of us will admit was God- 
awful. 

Instead we ran, not walked, to the nearest 
typewriter and began hitting the little black 
keys harder, faster. The million-word-a-year 
man was sired by low rates, and killed off by 
his own exertion. He got in a rut, not a 
groove. Twice as much copy for half the 
rates, we all thought, would make us just 
as much as before. 


There are a lot of old timers like myself, 
men who made a thousand dollars a month 
and more, in 1929, who apparantly were 
smarter when we were in our literary bassin- 
ettes. Can we come back? I have a sug- 
gestion, you might even call it a prescription, 
that worked for me. 

In the first place, forget that old stuff 
about keeping regular office hours, and keep- 
ing up a certain production of words. 

“Yesterday is past; forget it. Tomorrow 
might never come. Today is here; LIVE 
IT!” 


Get away from your shop, but take a note- 
book with you. Find a bench over in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, or Central Park in 
New York, or any lane out in the country 
where ever you happen to live. Get your 
mind open and receptive, and if possible, 
sweeten up your thoughts. Above all, go by 
yourself. 


“Talent is developed in solitude; Char- 
acter in the stream of Life!” 


You’ve spent a lot of time in the stream 
of life, now try to develop your talent. For- 
get your old stubbornness. When you ran 
out of ideas in the dear dead Past, you and 
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Joe Spuilch hunted up a bar and tipped the 
jug. Nuh uh, old-timer. You’ve got to hit 
out alone to develop your talent. 


Ride a horse back in the hills, if you have 
a horse, and if there are any hills. Or go 
rowing in your skiff by yourself. Oh! You 
don’t like to be alone? If a man is as old 
as he feels, you must be at least 85. Nobody 
can talk that way to you, eh? Lay your 
hackles, old-timer, I talked that way to my- 
self, and I’m in there competing with the 
younger writers because I learned many 
things from them, and because of my own 
experience which they haven’t got and can’t 
get until they reach my age. I learned not 
to force. 


Get away from your desk, and stay away 
from people. Jot down the ideas that will 
come to you just BECAUSE you are an old- 
timer. Delineate your characters, work out 
a good strong plot. 


You won’t write as many stories, but you 
will sell twice as many. You will also buy 
text-books from the magazine racks at ten 
cents a copy, and read the stories written by 
your competitors. Styles change every year, 
old-timer, and you better keep up with these 
changes. You say you only wrote 5000 words 
this week, when you formerly wrote ten 
thousand a day for Harold Hersey? You 
were younger then, and you were forcing 
yourself past the limit of mental and phy- 
sical endurance. And you were writing terri- 
ble trash and tripe. I was one of you, and 
I know. 

These younger editors will notice the dif- 
ference in your copy right away, and most 
of them will give you a lesson in manners, 
along with a check. They will tell you they 
like your stuff, and to keep on repeating. 
Why? Because you have all the accumu- 
lated experience which comes with the sure 
years... Plus . . . this modern technique 
which has added much to escape literature. 


That fine old satisfaction will come back 
to you; the added income of achievement 
over and above the monetary reward which 
you earn. And I do mean earn. Sloppy, 
rush copy won’t sell any more. Think your 
story carefully, and write it as though you 
were getting a dime a word. 
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The Good Fight Is Won 


By A. M. 


N JANUARY 5, 1942, freelance writ- 
ers won their Magna Charta. By a 
Federal Trade Commission Stipula- 
tion the precedent has been firmly established 
in two separate instances, that a magazine of 
reprint fiction which fails to designate plainly 
that it is a reprint magazine, is guilty of 
unfair trade competition (restraint of trade) 
when by its similarity it tends to take trade 
away from the magazine using original fiction 
through ambiguous representation of its con- 
tents. 

That’s a lawyer’s sentence. 

What it means is this: 

No two-by-four printer, with a lot of brass 
nerve and a basement full of paper, can buy 
up a flock of reprints, by hook or crook, and 
put them together under the title of Argus, 
and sell it on the newsstand next to Argosy. 
Especially if the printer-fox is after Argosy’s 
customers. 

Because our legal, traditional and cultural 
heritage is so chuck-full of a love of freedom 
of the press, this precedent was established 
only after hard, long years of work. 

Writers have Harry Steeger and H. L. 
Ralston to thank most. The Authors’ League, 
especially the Pulp Paper Section, worked 
hard. The Dicest itself was the chief organ, 
and, at the start, the sole organ, damning the 
reprint menace. All our editorials were used 
by the Commission, as well as letters pub- 
lished in the Dicest from great and near- 
great authors who spoke their piece against 
reprints. 

Everyone has heard of a Federal Trade 
Commission stipulation, but few people have 
seen one. Published herewith is the text of 
the law that kills the reprint evil. This stipu- 
lation refers to only one company; actually 
many firms were engaged in reprint publish- 
ing to the detriment of authors, and to 
publishers of original fiction. The fact that 
this stipulation slaps directly at one firm is 
not the news. The issue is simply that the 
precedent is now set. No one may safely 


MATHIEU 


publish a reprint fiction magazine, and am- 
biguously or inferentially, accidentally or 
otherwise, delude the reader into thinking he 
is buying first-run fiction. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


In the Matter of 

COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
a corporation, 

LOUIS H. SILBERKLEIT and 
HAROLD HAMMOND. 


STIPULATION AS TO THE FACTS AND AGREEMENT 
TO CEASE AND DESIST 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717; as amended 
52 Stat. 111, 15 U.S. C. A. Sec. 41), the Federal 
Trade Commission caused an investigation to be 
made of the methods, acts and practices used by 
Columbia Publications, Inc., a corporation, Louis 
H. Silberkleit and Harold Hammond, in commerce 
as defined by the Act, and from such investigation 
has reason to believe that the aforesaid corpora- 
tion and jndividuals have been or are using unfair 
methods of competition and unfair and deceptive 
acts and practices in commerce in violation of the 
provisions of said Act. 

IT IS HEREBY STIPULATED by and be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commission and Colum- 
bia Publications, Inc., Louis H. Silberkleit and 
Harold Hammond that ‘he following is a true 
statement of the facts: 

PARAGRAPH ONE: Columbia Publications, 
Inc., is a New York corporation, with its place of 
business in the city and state of New York. Louis 
H. Silberkleit and Harold Hammond are co- 
partners trading as “Atlas Fiction Group, Inc.,” 
with their place of business in the city and state 
of New York. The said Louis H. Silberkleit has 
formed or organized, or caused to be formed or 
organized, numerous corporations which he domi- 
nated and absolutely controlled. Most of the 
corporations so formed or organized by the said 
Louis H. Silberkleit have become obsolescent and 
the business which they formerly conducted is at 
the present time being operated or conducted by 
the aforesaid Columbia Publications, Inc., which 
is controlled and dominated by the said Louis H. 
Silberkleit. At all times herein referred to, they 
have been in competition with corporations, indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and firms likewise engaged 
in the sale and distribution, interstate commerce, 
of similar products. 

PARAGRAPH TWO: In the course and con- 
duct of their business as described in Paragraph 
One hereof, Columbia Publications, Inc., and 
Louis H. Silberkleit and Harold Hammond, in 
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connection with the sale and distribution of their 
said publications in commerce as defined by the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, have engaged in 
the following acts and practices: 

Have published and caused to be disseminated 
in commerce magazines or periodicals containing 
reprints of fiction articles or stories and, by failure 
to disclose the fact that such stories were reprints, 
have imported or implied that they were new, 
original or first-run stories; and also, by the use 
of statements such as “Every story brand new” or 
“All stories new,” displayed on or in certain 
magazines, have represented that all stories con- 
tained therein were original or new, when, in fact, 
such magazines contained reprints of stories pre- 
viously published ; 

In reprinting stories, they have substituted new 
titles for the original titles thereof; have changed 
the names of characters appearing therein; and, 
without obtaining the sanction or authorization of 
the authors of stories, have substituted pseudonyms 
or so-called “house names” for the authors’ names 
or pen names ; 

Have used phrases such as “Copyright 1941 by 
Atlas Fiction Group, Inc.,” or the word “‘copy- 
right” in connection with stories not copyrighted; 
and, in reprinting copyrighted stories, have re- 
moved or omitted original copyright notices there- 
from or failed to supplement such stories 
pertinent copyright data ; 


IT IS HEREBY AGREED by Columbia Pub- 


with 


lications, Inc., by Louis H. Silberkleit and by 
Harold Hammond, and each of them, that, in 
connection with the offering for sale, sale and 


distribution of publications in commerce as defined 
by said Act, either individually, as a co-partne: 
or joint venturer, or as a controlling factor in 
any corporation or business entity or agency, they 
will forthwith cease and desist from: 


(1) Printing, publishing, disseminating or caus- 
ing to be printed, published or disseminated 
any magazine, periodical, book or other 
publication containing any reprints of stories 
or articles previously published, unless the 
fact that such stories and articles are re- 
prints be truthfully, definitely and unam- 
biguously disclosed by: 


(a) Displaying the word “reprint” or “re- 
prints” on the front cover of such 
publication in type equally conspicu- 
ous as that in which the title or name 
of the publication appears: 

(b) Conspicuously displaying the word 
“reprint” or “reprints” on the Table 
of Contents page and/or the Title or 
so-called “masthead”’ page ; 

(c) Displaying the word “reprint” in im- 
mediate conjunction or connection 
with and in type equally conspicuous 
as that of the title of each reprinted 
or second-hand story, whether such 
title appears on the title page, at the 
beginning of the text of a story or 
elsewhere in the publication ; 


(2) Using or substituting a new title for or in 
place of the original title of a reprinted 
story unless, whenever used, whether on 
the title page, at the beginning of the text 
of the story or elsewhere, such substitute 
title be immediately accompanied in equally 
conspicuous type by the title under which 
such story was originally published; 

(3) Changing the names of characters in re- 
printed stories, that is, designating charac- 
ters by names other than were used in the 
story as originally published, or otherwise 
changing the text of or disguising an 
original story in any manner the effect of 
which causes or has the capacity to cause 
the belief or impression by readers and the 
consuming public that such reprinted story 
is an original or first-run story ; 

(4) The use of a pseudonym in lieu of the 
true name of an author in any manner s0 
as to import or imply that a reprinted story 
or article bearing such pseudonym is new 
or original; or from the use of any pseudo- 
nym or so-called “pen name” in connection 
with a story or article unless such pseudo- 
nym or pen name has been adopted by the 
author of such story or article or the author 
of such story or article has authorized the 
use of such pseudonym or pen name in 
connection therewith; 

(5) Representing, by the use of the word 
“copyright” or any other word or words of 
similar import or meaning that any story, 
article, magazine, book or publication which 
has not been copyrighted is or has been 
copyrighted 
6) Reprinting o1 reprinted any 

copyrighted story, article, book or publi- 
cation from which the notice of original 
copyright has been removed or omitted or 
which is not supplemented with adequate 
copyright notice indicating the year or 
years when copyrighted ; 

IT IS ALSO STIPULATED AND AGREED 
that if the said Columbia Publications, Inc., and 
Louis H. Silberkleit and Harold Hammond, or 
any one of them, should ever resume or indulge in 
any of the aforesaid methods, acts or practices 
which they have herein agreed to discontinue, or 
in the event the Commission should issue its 
complaint and institute formal proceedings against 
the respondents as provided herein, this stipula- 
tion as to the facts and agreement to cease and 
desist, if relevant, may be received in such pro- 
ceedings as evidence of the prior use by the 
respondents of the methods, acts or practices 
herein referred to. 

COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


By (s) Harold Hammond 
(s) Louis H. Silberkleit 


No. 3354 
DE COMMISSION 
A. Ayres 

Chairman 
APPROVED: January 5, 1942. 
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Stipulation No. 3366 dealt with Newsstand 
Publications, Western Fiction Publishing 
Company, and Manvis Publications of New 
York City. 


causing to be 


STIPULATION 
FEDERAL TRA 
By (s) W 
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Humor Markets 


The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
City. “To our Artists letter’ . . . Our big need 
will continue to be for drawings reflecting the 
changes the war will inflict on every phase of liv- 
ing. Suggestions . . . Expeditionary forces have 
already landed on a number of foreign bases and 
Roosevelt says many more such forces will soon 
embark. Warships and merchant vessels are being 
launched daily. Plane production and training 
programs. Registration of men up to 45 years for 
selective service. Army, Navy and Marine re- 
cruiting stations are still crowded with volunteers. 
Civilian Defense or the entertainment of soldiers 
occupy spare time of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women. Air raid 
wardens, civilian spotter systems. Mobile Can- 
teens providing sandwiches and coffee for men 
in uniform. Shortages in sugar and rubber and 
there will be other shortages soon. Tailors an- 
nounce trousers will be cuffless and jackets shorter 
to conserve materials. Householders are buying 
air raid materials. Any other war phenomena 
that may occur to you. Seasonal reminders. . . 
Charity Balls at Waldorf and Ritz during March. 
Art Auctions and exhibitions through April. Met. 
opera season ends March 14th. Skiing resorts 
active through Mid-March. Florida season winds 
up about the middle of March. Flower Show, 
Grand Central Palace, March 16th to 21st... . 
Victory Gardens will be emphasized. We would 
like more drawings for the Books page. 

The BELLY LAUGH is back! Months ago the 
girly leg sheets began slipping in a few here and 
there to relieve the monotony of the semi-nude 
burlesque queens, night club strippers and the 
general cheese cake. To-day this market, like 
the snowball rolling down hill, is getting bigger 
every minute. Prices are not too big but most 
editors of these sheets will give you OKs in quan- 
tity if you know the formula. It’s just the old 
DOUBLE MEANING dusted off and streamlined 
toa 1942 tempo. Do you recall WHIZ BANG... 
SLAPSTICK ... HAYWIRE . . . EYE OPEN- 
ER... HOOEY ... SMOKEHOUSE... 
BALLYHOO?  That’s the formula for to-day’s 
merchandise. We know a Chicago gag artist that 
unloaded over fifty during January alone, so we 
know what we are talking about. 

Who’s Who in the Belly Laugh market: 


Esquire, 919 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. Rates 
are higher and the market is huge. Esky runs over 
100 in every issue, loads of them in color. 


Swank, 247 Park Ave., New York City. Also 
buys gags for Dash and Grin, two girly leg mags. 
Payment when gag is scheduled for pub. 

All the new crop of army magazines, Army 
Laughs, Ffeep, Halt, Fun Parade, Khaki Wacki, 
Captain Wag, Blackout and many others base 
their material on the BELLY LAUGH formula 
with a natural slant toward army, navy and marine 
corps angle—-DON ULSH. 


and sailors now 
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Your 
Manuscript 


deserves a literary agent. You've cre- 
ated it—now your literary agent must 
merchandise it, find its proper market 
and sell it for you. But— 


WHICH LITERARY AGENT? 


You'll have to answer that one! Are 
you attracted by the loudest shout, the 
biggest claims, the rosiest promise? Do 
you prefer the quiet voice? 


IT’S YOUR CAREER THAT’S 
AT STAKE 


I can only profit from it as I help you 
succeed. I know I am qualified and 
equipped to do that. There’s still no 
substitute for experience—is there? 


IF YOU ARE TALENTED 


I do my selling, personally, in New 
York—the heart of the literary mar- 
ket. I have proper representation in 
Hollywood. 


IF YOU LACK FINESSE 


You'll find my criticism sincerely help- 
ful and honestly constructive. Selfishly, 
I must make your work salable. My 
job is selling it. And now— 


THE DECISION IS UP TO YOU 


FEES 


$1 te 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$2 from 1,000 to 3,000 words $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 te 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 te 85,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 

$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with return 
postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10% 
commission on sales. If you have sold $1,000 
worth of magazine fiction or articles in the 
past year, | will work with you on straight 
10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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* 
qin 
ul WRITER'S DIGEST 
With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Announces its 8th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
A equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 
enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read the rules, and 
enter your story now. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Sheppard Butler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine.Mr. 
Butler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective winning authors. 


Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from WRITER’S DIGEST contest winners. 
Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because the previous Digest contests have 
uncovered real talent. Editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
The contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
# cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 cas 


3rd to 14th Prize 


One rebuilt L. C. Smith standard large 
typewriter, serial number 1,150 

inally retailing at $105, with TWO 
YEAR guarantee to render first class 
service. Free replacement or repair ot 
any defective parts in that period! 

‘ote: In previous years we offered 
new portables, but this year, because of 
Gfficulty of delivery, we spent a few 
dollars more on each machine and se- 
cured a rebuilt large model tor imme- 
diate delivery.) This is a fine, sturdy 

-class typewriter. 

15th to 19th Prize 

Qne complete new 25 volume set of 
“The University Library.”” The av- 


q@age volume consists of 320 pages. 
Edited by Dr. 


Over 8,000 es in all. 

ohn Huston Finley, editor of the New 
ork Times. Contains the best works 
of 442 au 3 daily 20-minute 


reading guide included with each set. 
This Library contains the choicest and 
most magnificent achievements in Lit- 
erature. 


NTER your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize contest. 





20th ¢o 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also supply 
as you require it, all the postage nec- 
essary to mail up to one 5, word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. Since 
most authors mail less than one 5, 

word story a week, this prize actually 
amounts to al] the paper and postage 
an author normally requires in one 
year. We will also pay express charges 
(going and coming) on three novel sub- 


miussiogus. 
26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of “Plotto”’, the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’”’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of all plots. Written by William 
Wallace k, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased “PLOTTO” from 
the DIGES1. 





51st to 55th Prize 


An open door to our cultural heritage. 
This includes first rate editions, in large 
clear type of those books which give 
either originally, or in summary, the 
basic ideas which have made men’s 
minds work, and progress evolve. “‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’; “The Golden Bough’; “‘The 
Mind In the Making’; “From Gal- 
lileo to the Cosmic Ra f “The Com- 
plete Works of Plato”; ‘‘The Outline 
of History”; and The Bible, as de- 
signed to be read as living literature. 


56th to 60th Prize 
One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 70th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 

Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 

wide; 2 inches thick; 2,5: iflustrations; 
Funk 


140,000 vocabula terms. 
Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


71st to 80th Prize 
Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, includ- 
ing, naturally, paper, stamps, books 
“and things.’’ 

8Ist to 100th Prize 
One copy of “The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writer's 
text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


As in past years, a member of 


the editorial staff of LIBERTY MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 


winning 


authors are then awarded $2,500 in prizes, and the winning manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, 


editor in chief of LIBERTY. Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a base 


price of $100 each. 
now, and closes March 25, 1942. 


This money belongs to the author in full, and goes direct to him. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


he contest is open 














Disses 1, All short short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
‘ou than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
y hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
and envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after 
completion of the contest. The contest will not be 

2. Entrants must enclose with their ory a subscription extended. 

(new, I, or ion) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 

: : : ae 5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1942. Two 
mit 5. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two and each script will be read by each of the two 
Mr. dollar one year su iption entitles the subscriber to judges. 
° enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
lL in stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 
1 in USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 
The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
2 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 
ners. I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
ave : (Check which) - Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
R’S My contest entry is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separate cover [}. 
ests. 

TD: occcce COSC e ee eee eee re eres eeeeereseeeess SEEN UWMES Oe Ns Hs oN e ole oMe «Os eke ole oMe cNecccccseccccccecsceseseececes 
ym- PN cicncqucpcddaluneatuseethscassansnaun hid epeiecdebduesiuatmestusmasduescstemieswbabbudbeuee Sit. 
our 

MN cds sikbaisiasseedeaie tsesvoasapeaubebeeawain bedleet ss ecnssigeceas enteeense PRS cnns onewes errr siieoks 


the 
A. Dee cleedy o acheertin co ed ane cmemmeteg © sow Cs my cctecription hes expired; plone senew ® Os 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JUST COMMONSENSE 


When you work alone, you have only your own 
limited experience to bank on. In days like 
these that is a tough, puzzling sort of boot-strap 
business. 

When you work with a competent writer’s counsel, you 
reap the benefit of the intensive, multiple experience of 
both he and all his — And when he has been a 
success for 15 years, and also is creative, detailed, thor- 
ough and personally interested in the individual’ _prob- 
lems of all his clients (no theory, no guesswork, no 
passing you along to inexperienced assistants), isn’t the 
net benefit to you obvious? 


New Clients 


Because my work with writers is limited entirely to 
rsonal analysis and detailed creative prescription for 
individual problems, I am forced to charge $1 per 1000 
words, plus return postage. (You may send 2 short-shorts 
for the minimum fee of $3.) 
My old clients know, however, that I always make my 
fees fit the amount of work involved, and my first interest 
lies in getting a good job done well. Moreover, every 
job is backed by my rigid ‘‘Satisfaction, or money back”’ 
guarantee. 


Workshop Groups 


This winter I have been conducting practical, 
creative writing groups in New York, Boston, 


case-w ork 
Worcester, 


Cambridge. I expect to open another shortly in Spring- 
field. Strictly limited and individual story building 
stressed. 


REWRITE Magazine 


The perfect tool for writers. 6000 words every month, 


clear, concise, practical information on Technical, Sales, 
Market and Personal Problems. 
Subscribe now. Regularly, $1 per year (12 issues). As 


long as they last: 
15 issues, $1. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 


complete 1941-42 file (12 issues), 75c 








Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 














2 
To Writers—Who Want to Sell IN A HURRY 
If you earnestly desire to start selling immediately—possi ibly 
within the port = days!—take a look in ‘Selling Shortcuts’, 
This treatise, 000 words long, covers filler writing from 
er short articles, quizzes, photo- 
, se ling short, 
your writing pay-off 
uickly—right 
nd roe for your copy today. Order immediately as supply 


s limit 
“HALLACK McCORD 722,2:".2:, 


NEW: ‘Writer's Work Schedule’’ banishes laziness. Dime and 
stamp bring it. 





SONGS 


Free criticism your lyrics. A column by Ruth Lowe, 
composer “I’ll Never Smile Again.’’ Record reviews, 
features. 28 to 36 pages. $1 year, sample 10c. 


THE BATON 
ROCHELLE 





ILLINOIS 














DIGEST 


Saddest Short Story 

Joseph Alvin Kugelmass, editor of Stagg, pub. 
lished by Martin Goodman, of Newsstand Publi. 
cations, Inc., endorsed over to himself checks which 
he should have sent to authors. 

Mr. Goodman made good all the losses. 
victimized were John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams, Pierre Van Paasen, Ogden 
Nash, Octavus Roy Cohen, Robert Benchley, 
Jerome Weidman. Kugelmass skipped. 


Temporarily 


This is the first case we have published of an 
editor worming his way into the confidences of 
a financially solvent and responsible organization 
and playing hell generally. All credit to Mr. Good- 
man for manfully taking this drubbing and mak- 
ing good on all checks. The first issue of Stag, 
dated February, was distributed in December. The 
second issue has not appeared on newsstands as of 
February 15th. 

The amount lost by Mr. Goodman through the 
Kugelmass episode has been variously estimated. 
In a long distance te lephone conversation to the 
Dicest, the publisher stated: “This has cost me 
eight thousand dollars.” 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR APRIL 


1. APRIL FOOLS’ pay. The old-time pranks 
which were played by members of the Marine 
Corps at the expense of recruits. How the 
Marines delighted in sending greenhorns 
on mythical errands aboard ship or in the 
barracks. Interview a retired Marine of your 
city. Thanks to somewhat higher educational 
standards today, the average recruit is less 
gullible than formerly. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


2. THE DIETICIAN AT THE COUNTY JAIL. 
The task of feeding the prisoners; the menu 
from day to day; the cost of the meals; 
feasts on special occasions, as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Food strikes. The jail’s 
kitchen and the cooks. Does the county 
raise much of the produce? MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


3. A GLIDER CLUB IN YOUR STATE. Slant: 
how the use of gliders in warfare has fur- 
thered interest in the club. How long has 
the club been in existence? Gliders that have 
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been made by it. Do prominent aviators be- 
long to the club and impart instructions to 
less experienced members? MARKET: State 
newspapers. This may meet the require- 
ments of an aviation magazine. 


4. THE HIGHEST FLOODS IN THE HISTORY 
oF YOUR STATE. Did the floods change the 
course of any rivers and expose Indian relics 
in the old beds? The damage to property, 
livestock, and crops in lowlands. See the 
state meteorologist. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 


5. EASTER SUNDAY. Easter Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean. Discovered by Davis in 1686, 
it was visited by Roggewein in April, 1722, 
and from him obtained the name it now 
bears. A local world-traveler might have 
visited there. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


6. aRMy DAY. The United States declared 
war against Germany on this day in 1917. 
A local family who contributed an unusually 
large number of sons for army service in the 
first World War? Their heroism. How many 


sons survived? MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 
7. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY 


OF YOUR STATE’S GOVERNOR. Has he served 
as secretary for former governors or other 
public officials? The amount of mail the 
governor receives daily; unique visitors at 
the governor’s office; actors and actresses 
frequently want to pose with the Chief 
Executive for publicity photographs. A 
typical day of the secretary. Does the secre- 
tary aspire to the governorship? MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


8. THE SLANG OF SODA-JERKERS. Get an 
interview with a local soda-jerker. “Small 
brown cow with wang, wang” means a small 
chocolate milk with whipped cream ; “Adam 
and Eve on a log”—a regular banana split ; 


“Small sweet Alice’— sweet milk; and 
“Brown mud”—coffee. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. This could be used as a filler 


by a youth’s magazine. 


9. THE LAST DUEL OF ANY NOTE IN YOUR 
STATE. Over-what did the principals become 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash 
and Defense Bonds in Prize Contests! 
You, too, can win! The SHEPHERD 
PERSONAL COACHING COURSE IN 
CONTEST TECHNIQUE — the Course 
America’s biggest Winners voted best 
— will bring you the secrets of winning 
that are winning for these big Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN” —filled with Previews of New 
Contests, Winning Tips, and Winning Entries 
in previous contests. Thus, you will see for 
yourself the kind of winning help that enabled 
Shepherd Students to win 9 $5,000 Prizes in a 
single year—the kind of winning help that is 
helping them to win in every big contest—the 
kind of winning help that makes champion 
winners. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 

Simply ask for “the free Bulletin”. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Now .. this practical 
book by 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


(Stanley Vestal) 





shows you how to 
write magazine fiction 
and how and where to sell it 


Here at last is the expert help you need to 
plot, characterize, draw scenes, write and sell 
better stories. Walter S. Campbell, Director 
of Courses in Professional Writing at the 
U. of Oklahoma, has proved he can teach. His 
classes are famous for sales. As Stanley Ves- 
tal, he is a successful author. Now he gives 
you, in one volume, the tools every writer 
must use. ‘‘Well worth reading ... the in- 
formation most needed by a would-be author.” 
—Kansas City Star. $2.50. 


"Writing Magazine Fiction" 
Order from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 


Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms fo 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success sogrete”” and 
ot) 


y Formula for Fiction’’ 
766 Hippodrome Bldg. ‘Cleveland, Ohio 











SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING AMAZING 

OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY A PRE- 
CIATE. ane is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














WRITE STORIES FOR PAY! 


1 
Editors seek writers who can write 
their kind of copy. Learn the type a 
you can write best—and sell! Send 
for professional writers FREE Market ° 
Test which shows the way to write 
for pay. Act now, while you have ¢ 
this opportunity. No obligation, 

Mail postcard for test—FREE. 


EXTRA! FREE Bulletin—How Writers re in the War. 
Learn about new opportunities 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 769-L, St. Louls, Mo. 














To Be Set To Music 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs and 
arrangements have been accepted for publication. Details of 


Collaboration and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 














Literary Agent 


DAVID DAVIDSON | 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 
MUrray Hill 3-6657 


Novels . 
: RIO DE JANRTRO 
Non-fiction Books HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON 





Plays 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


involved in a bitter quarrel, and where did 
they meet on the “Field of Honor”? The 
results of the duel. Was the feeling against 
dueling aroused to its full height, and when 
did the Legislature pass a bill making dueling 


punishment by law? MARKET: State news. 
papers. 
10. STAGE SOCIETIES IN YOUR City’s 


HISTORY. Slant: how the societies afford 
opportunities for self-expression and promote 
the cultural and educational life of the com- 
munity. The founders and leading members; 
the most successful plays presented by the 
societies; original dramas written by some of 
the members? Do present societies offer 
entertainment to soldiers stationed at near- 
by camps? MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11. A VETERAN CIRCUIT COURT JUDGE OF 
YOUR STATE. His varied experiences as a 
jurist; the most unusual cases to be tried 
before him; the youngest and the oldest 
defendants. The shortest and the longest 
trials during his judicial career. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


12. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE COMPILER 
OF VITAL STATISTICS IN youR CITY. How the 
registrar keeps a record of births and deaths. 
What years have marked the largest number 
of births locally—the most deaths? Among 
the deaths recorded during 1941, what per- 
son was the oldest? Statistics of interest. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


13. THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT TRIALS. 
Slant: photographs form the best kind of 
evidence. How commercial photographers of 
your city make pictures of automobile and 
train wrecks and also scenes of murders, for 
exhibit in the courtroom. Photographing 
bodies after exhumation. Have photographs 
aided in the solution of mysteries in your 
city or state? MARKET: A local newspaper. 
A camera magazine should welcome such an 
article. 


14. AN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION OF YOUR 
STATE. Regular tournaments; the men’s and 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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women’s champions; record scores. Boys and 
girls who are members of the association. 
Members who make their own bows and 
arrows. Do some of the archers even hunt 
game with the bow and arrow? MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


15. EXPERIENCES OF THE CHIEF OF THE 
LOCAL FIRE DEPARTMENT. Slant: the 
efficiency of the department under his guid- 
ance. The length of the subject’s service as 
a fire-fighter ; injuries during his career and 

When did he be- 
A local newspaper. 


the most disastrous fires. 
come chief? MARKET: 


16. THE LIBRARY AT THE STATE PENI- 
TENTIARY. The size of the library and the 
extent of its popularity. The most popular 
novels and magazines; the number of re- 
ligious volumes. Are crime stories banned? 
Who was responsible for the establishment of 
the library? MARKET: State newspapers. 


17. THE LOCAL cITy HALL. The architect 
of the edifice ; the laying of the cornerstone 
and speakers for the occasion. The various 
offices, as that of the mayor; historic por- 
traits or pictures of one-time officials hanging 
in the building. Distinguished visitors who 
have been received at the city hall. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


18. THE STATE HEALTH OFFICER. Slant: 
county health officers as an army to save 
lives, not to destroy. What the state health 
department is doing to check or eradicate the 
most fatal diseases. The worst epidemics dur- 
ing the past score of years. The health and 
protection of mothers and children. The 
state health officer’s membership in state and 
national health societies. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


19. THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. It was the Battle of Lexington, 
in a village northwest of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on April 19, 1775. Paul Revere, at the 
suggestion of Dr.. Warren, made his famous 
tide the previous night. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


“y weres YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


e 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 








MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new writers 
have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 

Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-3 Thomaston, Maine 











Send Your Story to 


EDWIN FISHER FORBES 


12 Years Experience 
Free Lancing—Editor—Correspondent—Feature Writer 
Six years Writer’s Digest Detroit Market Correspondent 


RATES: 
2 to 2,000 Words...... $2.00 zs 4.4 Fs 000 words...$ 5.00 
2 to $5,000 Words...... 3.00 Novels ..-5--se+20% 12.00 


TYPING—CRITICISM—REVISING-—MARKETING 
604 Pallister Detroit, Michigan 





10 Sure-Fire Lessons for $10 
Story Writing — Fillers — Poetry 
Collaboration—Plots— Marketing 

EDNA MORTON 


Box 809, 








Rosenberg, Texas 











— WANTED — 


SONG-POEMS 


TO SET TO MUSIC 

eg your poses song-poems today for free examination pat ad- 

vic write for booklet ‘‘GETTING AHEAD IN NG- 

WRITING” oi will be gladly mailed to you aries ee 

SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. 





Dept. 407 New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








PERSONALS 



















The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much ereater 
than that of any other writers magazine Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professioval writers, ec 
publishers, publi , men, theatrical pr ducers, advert 
agencies, and paper men throughout Uvrited States 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for t -erso l are seven cents a word 
Using a box n me as five words. Adver- 
tisers report 

No station literary I rary agent, typew é; 
corespondence school or typis accepted by the column 
Payment in coin, stamps or x Send copy with cash 
to cover the April issue on or before March 13 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly 
eee errr = SS 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government Bu- 
reaus. Experienced, accurate, reasonable. Six lan- 
guages, ghostwriting, all kinds. John Crehore, Box 
2329, Washington, D. C. 

ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can earn up 
to $500.00 in two months time. Interesting spare 
time work. Stamp brings particulars speedily. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Il. 

SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 103012 Fedora, Los Angeles, 


California. 


want to know 


NORTHWEST ANGLE—Anything 


you 


about the northernmost spot in the United States, 
25c. Photos furnished, $1.00. Pioneer, Warroad, 
Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEED A SPEECH?—we’ve written about seven hun- 
dred, and will write one for you; non-technical. 
Moderate fee. GHC, Box 53, Sextonville, Wisconsin. 


YOUNG LADY SECRETARY 
business man and wife. 
opportunity for aspiring writer. 


companion to young 
Near Boston. Unusual 
Send photo plus full 


particulars. Box 102, Cochituate, Mass. 
SELL your snapshots, photos, paragraphs. 100 cash 
markets, with wants described, sent for 25c. Charles 


Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


AN INTRODUCTION BY THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB 
assures you the best possible selection of can- 
genial friends. Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington. Postage—please. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND MAGAZINES SUP- 
PLIED. Any book, any subject, any magazine, 
National Geographics, Reader’s Digests. Send want 


lists. Edwin Buxbaum, Swarthmore, Pa. 
GENTLEMAN, 35, tall, wishes correspondence with 
cultured lady 23-32 years, any part of East. Also 


enjoy meeting someone visiting New York. Write 
Box 265, 207 East 84th St., New York City. 


CARTOON IDEAS 
Dickens, Chicago. 


WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623-W 


STOP SEARCHING FOR SAIDS! Save Time with a 
Timesaver. Neat—Handy—Useful. 50c Timesaver, 
2102 Grove Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


SIX PRINTED RECORD-SHEET FORMS (enough for 
forty-eight manuscripts), 25c. FMR Service, 1457-B 
Broadway, N.Y.C 





NEED PRINTING? Distinctive work, very reasonable. 
Ask for quotations. Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


1942 POETRY AND GREETING VERSE MARKET 
FOLIO. Ten large typed pages listing over 150 pay- 
ing markets, submitting instructions, etc.—only 25c. 
Harry Bierman, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


WANTED—Used “Plotto” at lowest price. Ardsley, 


143 Tenafly Road, Englewood, N. J 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. Renseb Press-WD, 
30 Church, New York City. 


“PRACTICE OF POETRY” by Alan Swallow, for 
those who wish to prove their writine. Swallow 
and Critchlow, Box 4002, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, Ro- 


mantic. (Stamp appreciated). May Kennedy, Box 
1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 
HELP YOURSELF by helping others. Join “The 
Balance Wheel.” Free information. Dr. Louise 
Franklin Miner, Ps. D. 95 Tompkins St., Bing- 


hampton, N. Y. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! NEW HANDBOOK of writing 
las, Confessions, Western, Love, Articles, 
y, etc., also Short Cuts to Cash. 24 substan- 
tial 6x9 pages, 35c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


10c 


WANTED—Used writers’ books, bargain priced. Earl 
Garraway, Purvis, Mississippi. 


PLOTS THAT LIVE—characters, opening, crises, cli- 
max, drama, reader-appeal are crammed into my 
2500-word plot-letter written to order around your 
story idea. Send a definite story-idea and $3. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything. Complete Plans, 25c. 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


WIN SHORT-SHORT PRIZE! 
“Punch-Ending”’ Formulas. 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


Successful Plot. Stvle, 


Markets. Quarter. Will 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s Simplest Method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rose- 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


300 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY in your own home. 
Mail order plans, secrets. Proven, guaranteed, 25c. 
Deen, Oakdale Street, Shreveport, La. 


AMATEUR WRITER, in Air Corps. Desires corre- 
spondence with feminine writer in Los Angeles area. 
Daniel Holle, 4th Photo Squadron, March Field, 
Riverside, California. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How, and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 1926% D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, California. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A1, Minnesota. 


BEGINNER FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. Briggs, 
53 Belvidere St., Boston, Mass. 

WIN $5 POSTMARK CONTEST. Hobby-Spotlite tells 
ow. Latest copy, dime. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 


Miss. —_ 

FRIEND OF THE MUSES is anxious to find a youthful, 
artistic, highly cultured lady partner in important 
literary adventure. Box M2. 


WRITER’S USED BOOKS, 
bought. What have you? 
Evanston, IIl. 


correspondence courses 
Armra Co., 1310 Hinman, 


SLANTING—How to make a Slant Chart for pulp or 
slick; twenty-six-page booklet containing directions 
and three sample Charts, 50c, coins—no stamps. 
Writer, Box 6796, East Los Angeles, Calif. 


TSK TSK—“SEX AND THE WRITER” tells authors’ 
facts of life. Practical—Increases your output. 
Send 35c for it today. Don’t be a sissy! Hallack 
McCord, 727 Pearl, Denver, Colorado. 


BESET BY WORRIES, FEAR, ANXIETIES? Write for 
Free brochure “Happiness, Inc.”—a_ scientific ap- 
proach to contentment! Box M-1, 
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MALE, 29, SCRIBBLER, seeking female correspond- 
ence. Box M-8. 


2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books, 
including Plottos, Plot Genies, Plotcards, Plotkeys, 
etc. Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted-books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 

study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 

Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


UNENCUMBERED MALE (40), personable, poised, 
seeks attractive female companion 28-33; New York 
City, vicinity. Send snapshot, please. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World” 25c a copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1335 S. California Blvd., Chicago. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926 12-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Music Composer, collaborate with lyric 
writer. Partners. Jimmie Savage, Senatobia, Miss. 


LONESOME? Beautiful Women, Attractive Gentlemen 
desire Lifemates. any have means; 18 to 82. 
Thousands find Happiness—why not you? Write 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


IDEAS for articles. Ideas that give you ideas. Ideas 
that’ll start the old typewriter agoin’ and the checks 
a comin’. They’re only 10c each. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not satisfied. Write Darwin McFarlin, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. Right now. 


1942 COMPLETE HUMOR MARKET FOLIO. Ten 
large typed pages listing over 100 markets for jokes, 
skits, gags, humorous verse, stories, cartoons, plus 
names cartoonist wanting gag ideas, tips, etc. All 





25c. Market folios—all writing fields—Free details. 
Harry Bierman, Suite 604, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

PROFESSIONAL HUMORIST, twenty-five years ex- 
perience. Beginners write for particulars. Edgar M. 
Wilbur, East Harwich, Massachusetts. 

WANTED—New York City “sex” cartoonist. John 


Anania, 829 Adee, New York City. 





Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, Will- 


$10 A WEEK, writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


YOUR POEM, STORY in print $1—by subscribing 
National Magazine, Box 6138, Wash., D. C. 


FINISHED PROFESSIONAL CARTOONS drawn from 
your gags, $1.00 each. Artist Cressman, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey. 


190 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, 70 LOVE MARKETS. 
Dime each, plus stamp. FMR Service, 1457-B Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 


HUGH ARGRAVES, world’s greatest surrealist poet, 
desires correspondence with other writers—Hugh 
Argraves, East Side Inn, Rockford, Illinois. 


LUMBERJACKS AND THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
—Complete treatise on history and development of 
the industry, lumberjack slang, legends and cus- 
toms, 25c. Pioneer, Warroad, Minn. 


WILL PAY 50c EACH for strange, unusual epitaphs 
from any locality properly verified with return 


postage. Also, famous ancient epitaphs. Box M-6. 
CARTOONIST, WANTED, to draw cartoons from 


selling gag writer’s ideas and under writer’s name for 
25% of sale. Send samples. J. Jaste, 2121 W. Had- 
don Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMAN, 31, entering Army April Ist. 
feminine correspondence. Box M-7. 

YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel, 3623-W Dickens, Chicago. 

USED TO SELL BUT NOT LATELY. Would collabo- 


rate or trade ideas with beginners Louisville vicinity. 
Box M-4. 


Desires 
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COOK’S PLOTTO, complete with instruction book. 
Writers group disbanding because of war. A few 
new Plottos available, secretary will sell for $8 
each. R. Karson, 1361 College Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


“HOW TO BE A GAGSTER!” (Gag-Writing Is Easy!) 
Write cartoon-ideas that Sell! Read _ illustrated 
booklet written by ace gag-man whose cartoon-ideas 
appeared in SatEvePost, Colliers, Esquire, etc. Price, 
25c. (Enclose postage). R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, 
Chicago. _ 


DOMINO AND MASK ON PAPER! As much romance 
as a carnival masquerade. Expand YOUR personal- 
ity! Join a congenial, mutually helpful and coilab- 
orative group of letter writers. Reinforcement for 
imaginative minds. Non-matrimonial. Pen names 
only! All ages. Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 
234, G. P. O., New York. 


SONG POEM WRITER wanted 
published composer, equal basis. 
S, Los Angeles, Calif. 





to collaborate with 
Box 9783, Station 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. We have 
personally met many of our members. Discrimi- 
nating clientele, all religious faiths. Write or tele- 
phone Grace Bowes, American Service, 236-WD 
West 70th St., New York City, Telephone ENdicott 
2-4680. acne 

LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc., spare time. Enclose stamp. 
O’Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


CARTOON-IDEAS written to order by professional 
gag-man. Stamp brings details. R. Usher, 2716 
Hampden, Chicago. 


WOMAN, SINGLE, 33, sincere and ambitious has 
College degree with major in journalism wishes to 
contact person who would coach and encourage her 
to some degree of success. Has fine sensibilities 
and a gnawing hunger for literary success. Success- 
ful writers please encourage with a friendly letter. 
Box M-3. os 

WRITING AND SELLING Gags, Fillers and Short 
Articles. Folio of Information, Procedure and 
Markets by Richie Waddell whose work has ap- 
peared in 100 Publications. $1.00 Postpaid. Richard 
Publishing Service, Box 893, Omaha, Nebraska. 





BURMA manuscript for sale—Buddhism, 48 pages 
written on rice paper, rolled in hand woven cloth. 
Particulars, Kelsey, 260 Delaware Ave., Albany, 


as __ 

““‘WOODFORD’S TRIAL AND ERROR,” $1.50. Limited 
supply. Buy immediately. Free list. Arthur Lif- 
shin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


POPULAR WALTZ Bye Bye Forever postpaid 25c. 
Lawrence Johnson, Kellogg, Idaho. 





WRITERS’ COLONIES, Southern California or nearby: 
Woman wants details immediately for indefinite 
sojourn. Box M-5. 


ANY BOOK SUPPLIED, all books quoted, catalog 


free. Literary Mart, 1650 Broadway, New York. 
WRITER CRAFT “TOOLS” BUILD “LIVE” Charac- 


ters, dialogue, original plots. 1500 “Character Re- 
actions”; 1,000 (new) “Said Synonyms”; “Charac- 
ter Plots”. Set, $1. 30-day Special with orders, 
1,000 “Action Verbs” Free. Writer-Craft, 729 S. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 


ENJOY PRESTIGE, ADVANTAGES OF NEW YORK 
BANK CHECKING-ACCOUNT! No minimum- 
balance required; $1.00 opens account! Details: 
Author’s Service, 1545 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send 25c for 
Box 1355, 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 
details and markets. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


sell readily. 
Writers Service, 


YOUR ACCUMULATIONS of clippings intelligently 
arranged in scrapbooks, and remailed to you when 
completed. Box 127, Dupo, Illinois. 


PLOTTING, Woodford $1.00; Writing for Profit, Wil- 
helm $1.00; Plot Genie with robot (cost $10.00) 
$6.00; the lot $7.00. All like new. Walter Casey, 
Canisteo, N. 
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BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE 


Send your stories to me. I 
have a background of writ- 
ing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Hastens your first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
novels, articles, by unique Revision, Rewriting and Mar- 
keting methods. You'll like my descriptive folder. Write 


today, or mail short story and $1 for unique criticism. 


RALPH W. WHITE 
21 Langdon Avenue CRITIC-AGENT Watertown, Mass. 
Watch for STIR DUST, mighty, dramatic novel 
53 Ollary Farrar. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


MANY AMATEUR SONGWRITERS 
ARE NOW RECEIVING 
RECOGNITION 


Remarkable changes in music industry offer opportun- 
ities not available previously. Our 20 years of experi- 
ence, our honorable dealing with new writers, together 
with our expert staff and modern facilities may be ex- 
actly what you need to help you make progress in 
songwriting. 

Radio station WJSV writes us: “‘Have enjoyed using 
our music , . . Will do our best to plug your songs.” 
M station W 45 CM says: ‘Send all the music you 
can, new or old.”’ ‘‘Scotty the Drifter’’ of station WSPA 
says: “Can use any songs you have in Hillbilly or 
Mountain Ballads.”’ 


‘Songs recently accepted. by well known music publishers 

and now being published include: 

SUNSET AND YOU, DRIFTIN' DOWN THE RIO 

GRANDE, WHERE THE RIVER WINDS, THE LAST 
LONG MILE, and many others. 


SONG HITS FROM THE HEART OF THE NATION 
now being introduced and published by us include: 
REMEMBER ME TO JERRY, AFTER THE RAIN, I'M 
COUNTIN’' THE HOURS, HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN 
YOU FALL IN LOVE, and others. 
Words for all these songs are by new writers. Request 
them from your favorite radio artists. 
We conduct periodical cash award contests. Phonograph 
records made of new songs. Music composed. Learn all 
about the opportunity we can offer you. Write at once 
for FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET outlining our plan 
of cooperation. No obligation. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 





Dept. 14, 7608 Recding Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


20. A VETERAN OPERATOR OF A RADIO 
REPAIR SHOP IN YOUR CITY. The progress in 
radio manufacture since he entered this kind 
of work. The most common “sicknesses” of a 
radio; unusual troubles; the oldest sets re- 
paired within recent years. The equipment 
of the repairer’s shop. MARKET: A _ local 
newspaper. 


21. THE MARRIAGE CENTER OF YOUR STATE, 
Reasons why lovers seek out the place for the 
process of “tying the matrimonial knot.” 
How the Judge of Probate is kept busy; 
famous persons married by him. Do brides 
blush as much as formerly, and are grooms 
still nervous? MARKET: State newspapers. 


22. THE LOCAL COUNTRY CLUB. The 
officials of the club; the main social events 
of the members each year. The area of the 
grounds and recreational facilities; the golf 
and tennis professionals there. Champion 
athletes of the club. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


23. MAYORS OF YOUR CITY WHO HAVE 
DIED DURING THEIR TERMS OF OFFICE. Slant: 
their contribution to the uplift of the city. 
Biographical facts. The mayors’ last acts as 
Chief Executives. Are any of their sons or 
descendants engaged in politics, possibly as 
mayors or candidates for such a position? 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


24. THE DEAN OF COLLEGE BASEBALL 
COACHES IN YOUR STATE. The length of his 
coaching career; his state championship 
team and their stars. Memorable ninth inning 
rallies that “saved the day” for his squads; 
the longest college baseball games within his 
memory. Former players of his teams who 
are making a name for themselves as pro- 
fessionals. MARKET: State newspapers. 


25. LINOLEUN PRINTING BY LOCAL CITI- 
ZENS, AS A HOBBY Slant: how the cutting 
of linoleum blocks challenges a_person’s 
ability in drawing and design. The use of 
linoleum printing for illustrating amateur 
newspapers and magazines. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. Develop this into a feature for a 
youth’s publication. 
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26. LOCAL GRAVE-DIGGERS. Are some of 
them superstitious about the dead? The pay 
for grave-digging. The most unique graves 
and tombstones, as recalled by the diggers. 
What has been the largest number of graves 
dug by them in a single day ; in what months 
do they dig the most graves? Epidemics that 
overworked the diggers. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


27. AN OUTSTANDING BUSINESS COLLEGE 
IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how the institution is 
training people to meet the demands of the 
government, the manufacturer, and business 
and professional men for secretaries, book- 
keepers, and machine operators. The college’s 
operators since the opening. The present 
members of the faculty; the modern equip- 
ment. MARKET: State newspapers. 


28. EXPERIENCES OF THE OPERATOR OF A 
LOCAL SEED COMPANY. How the _ business 
caters to large farmers, down to city garden- 
ers. Various departments, as the insecticide 
division; how to combat certain diseases. How 
the company is identified with well-known 
growers of seed; the breeding, growing, and 
cleaning of the seed. MARKET: A local news- 


paper. 


29. THE LONGEST DAM IN YOUR STATE. 
Slant: the importance of the dam to the 
industrial life of the state. The builders and 
the cost of construction; the engineering 
features. How does the dam compare in size 
with ‘the longest in the nation? MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


30. THE INAUGURATION OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON AS PRESIDENT. It took place on April 
30, 1789, in New York City. The ceremonies 
and participants. Washington’s second in- 
auguration was held at Philadelphia. MarR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 





DON'T WRITE ABOUT WAR! 


Too many others are doing that al- 
ready. If you want to break into print 
with material that doesn't even MEN- 
TION the war, your chances were never 


better than now. 

The motion picture industry is hurrying to 
finish pictures that will make people laugh 
and relax and forget the world-wide struggle 
a few minutes. 

Editors would do the same thing, if writers 
would cooperate. 

If you've got some good scripts that you filed 
away because they were written BPH (before 
Pearl Harbor) get them out and dust them off. 
During the past month I have sold ten scripts 
whose authors had pronounced them “unsal- 
able because they have nothing to do with 
the war.” 

If it's a manuscript salesman you need, don't 
delay in asking for my magazine map which 
shows my position in the midst of more than 
400 editorial check books. 

It will also tell you how I handle the job of 
getting you your share of those checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 








Specializing in PERSONAL submission to editors. 
SONGWRITERS “fcr 


“THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.” For 
SEND ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. FREE 
FREE CRITICISM—NO OBLIGATION. BOOK 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 
Box 1, Salem, Indiana 
NEAT, ACCURATE TYPING 
On good bond paper with minor corrections. 40c per 1000 
words. Free carbon copy and extra title page. Special rates 
over 10,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. Mimeographing. 


DR. HAROLD JOLET 


Apt. 94, 1311 S. Jefferson Peoria, Illinois 


| 








Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
poem at once for immediate consideration and FREE Rhy- 
ming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 














® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


e 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® A BEST SELLER BOOK! 





WE SELLstories . ARTICLES . NOVELS . BOOKS! 


Send your manuscripts. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you tool 


$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd STREET 


or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 














Confession Magazines 


Life Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Ruth Marrow and Mary Hewitt, Editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use first person confession stories dealing with cur- 
rent problems. Short stories 5000 to 7000 words, 
novelettes 12,000 words, novels 22,000 words. We 
also use first person fact stories with byline and 
pictures. We buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word on 
acceptance.” 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use shorts 
5000 to 6000 words; novelettes 9000 to 10,000 
words; book-lengths 15,000 to 20,000 words. We 
also use short features (500 or 1000 words or 
less) dealing with emotional problems. They fol- 
low in style the intimate confessicnal tone of the 
ones now appearing in the magazine. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in three weeks 
or less. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Erma Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy. “We use shorts 5000 to 8000 words and 
novelettes 12,000 words. Also articles 4000 to 
7000 words. We do not buy photographs. We 
pay 25c a line for short romantic verse. Reports 
in three to four weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
on acceptance.” 


True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Beatrice Lubitz, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories 
from 5000 to 7500 words in length, book-length 
novels 22,000 words, and 3 part serials 15,000 
word complete. Confession stories told dramatic- 
ally and sincerely in the first person by the active 
participant in the drama. Also in the market for 
fact stories and dramatic personality stories of peo- 
ple in the public eye. These must be by-lined 
and told with honesty and dramatic point. Ghosted 
articles with signed by-lines acceptable; also arti- 
cles by prominent social workers, judges, psychia- 
trists, etc., who have a genuine message for our 
readers. We buy poetry with a romantic, pa- 
triotic and love motif. Imperative for writer to 
study our type of verse before submitting any, as 
our poetry is distinctive of its type. We also buy 
photographs accompanying fact stories. Reports 





in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word on accept. 
ance for articles and stories; by-lines based on 
prominence of author and character of article in 
addition to 2c a word for the article when 
‘ghosted.’ ” 


Pulp Paper Markets 


All-Star Love, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Marion E. Shear, Editor. Issued monthly; 10ca 
copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We will use one complete 
confession novel each month, 15,000-20,000 words 
in length. Also in the market for third-person 
love stories, 4000-6000 words, with gocd, authentic 
emotional conflict. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Air War Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
10c a copy. “We use air-war stories of all lengths, 
2000 words up to 15,000. Need material badly— 
American flyers in all branches of our services. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yc up, on 
acceptance.” 


American Eagle, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We need short stories only, 1000 
to 5000 words. Stories of the present war only— 
American, British and United Nations lead heroes 
in air combat. Reports in two weeks. Payment 
is Yac up, on acceptance.” 


Battle Birds, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. ‘‘We use stories of war in the 
air, featuring American and R. A. F. aces. Short 
stories up to 6500 words and novelettes between 
10,000 and 15,000 words. We do not buy pho- 
tographs or poetry. Reports in about a_ week. 
Payment is Yec a word on acceptance.” 


Dare Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use stories of war in the 
air—all wars, any front. Short stories up to 6000 
words, and novelettes of approximately 10,000 
words. We do not buy photographs or poetry. 
Reports in about a week. Payment is lc on 
acceptance.” 

Fighting Aces, 210 E. 43rd Street, New York 


City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy. “We use stories of war in the 
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air, both wars. Short stories up to 6500 words 
and novelettes between 10,000 and 15,000 words. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in about a week. Payment is Y2c on acceptance.” 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. David C. Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our fiction is written 
to order every month. No new markets. We buy 
articles on any phase of aviation, except first World 
War. Lengths from 1000 to 2500 words, longer 
on assignment. Where possible, photos should 
be included for illustrative purposes. Payment 
for these is $1.00 each. We do not buy poetry. 
Reports in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic 
and up on publication.” 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “This book is written 
to order for us. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Payment is lc a word.” 

R. A. F. Aces, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
10c a copy. “We are in the market for all length 
material—2000 words to 15,000 words. This 
magazine only uses material with a Royal Air 
Force background. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Y2c up, on acceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 60c a year. “We use war-air stories of all 
lengths—2000 words up to 15,000 words. The cry- 
ing need is for material featuring American flyers 
in all branches of our services— Army, Navy, 
Marine, Coast Guard, etc. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in two weeks, Payment 
is Yec up, on acceptance.” 


Wings, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Wallace T. Foote, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. “We use war-air novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000 words, war-air short stories 3000 
to 6000 words. We also use articles on war-air 
subjects, up-to-date, with ‘story’ punch, 1000 to 
5000 words. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is Ic on 
acceptance. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


The war boom has hit the book markets. Publishers will 
even issue quickies if they are hot enough. (Query me on 
details.) With other recreation gradually curtailed, book 
reading will increase—as it did in England. That's what 
3 leading publishers have just told me—and they are 
going all out on escape fiction. 

My Hollywood representative, one of the best, reports 
fantastically increased business from the studios this year 
—an excellent sign. Outlines permissible. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY-DORAN, 
VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, 
ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. | 

| shall be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


ERST_ 















FLASH: Today, MAGAZINE DIGEST appointed me 
Agent to commission material. They've just run my 
article (ordered by them) CONFESSIONS OF A 
LITERARY AGENT... — — : 


IS YOURS A 
RISING 
MARKET? © 


If it isn't, it's your own fault — because the 
market itself (on the basis of my war boom 
survey) is actually LEAPING upward. And 
YOURS will be a rising market when you learn 
which market it SHOULD be. 

My sales this year are 30% over the same 
period last year... 21 sales for new writers 
who depended on my choice of markets (pro- 
fessional sales not eon Now, of all times, 
do as my selling authors have done: Tell me 
about yourself. The more you tell me, the bet- 
ter will | know what markets fit you, and how 
to help you click with them. 

"Thanks for sitting on my neck and forcing 
me to write that yarn you recommended," 
writes J. F. Webber, of Washington, for whom 
I've just made a slick sale at 5c a word—after 
| learned something about him. "Frankly, more 
than once, | would have given up writing but 
for your advice and encouragement. You sure 
can pick'em." As we go to press, $315 in sales 


—each the response to an editorial call. 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicaies. 

If you have record of sales, I'll handle your work on 
commission; if you're a beginner, we'll have to start on 
a criticism basis. After | make a couple of sales for 
you, | drop all fees. My sales commission is 10%. My 
rates for personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help | 
give you in outlining and revising might be called col- 
laboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

Find out for yourself how much my personal interest 
can mean to your success—and remember that my 
work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. | report in 
two weeks. Send me your best manuscripts now— 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 





J. F. WEBBER 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








General Markets 


American Forests, 919 17th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use fast-moving, 
authentic, popularized articles of from 1500 to 
3000 words, dealing with forests, forestry, lumber- 
ing, fishing, camping, pack trips, and other forms 
of recreation. Also articles on interesting trecs. 
No fiction. We buy photographs and poetry, but 
are well stocked at present. Reports in two to 
three weeks as a rule. Payment is lc a word on 
acceptance.” 


The American Neptune, care Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Mass. Walter Muir Whitehill, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. A 
non-commercial historical journal of maritime his- 
tory, published by a Massachusetts charitable cor- 
poration. “We use documented historical accounts 
of American maritime activity. No fiction. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. No payments of 


any kind, either for contributions or editorial 
services.” 
The American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. Victor O. Freeburg, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles, 1000 to 2500 words, about 
Sweden, relations between Sweden and United 
States, and success stories about Americans of 
Swedish stock. No fiction. We do not buy poetry, 
but pay $3.00 for photographs. Reports in two 
to three weeks. Payment is lc per word up to 
maximum of $25.00 for any one article.” 


The Magazine Antiques, 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City. Alice Winchester, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 1000 to 2500 words; original information 
regarding some aspect of glass, china,-metal wares, 
furniture, etc., and their makers, and homes fur- 
nished with antiques. Where the material does not 
represent new discovery, it should present a new 
point of view or a new opinion. Photographs are 
used exclusively at cost. No poetry. Payment is 
1¥%2c a word, paid the tenth of the month after 
publication.” 


Brooklyn Fewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Joseph Goldberg, Execu- 
tive Secretary. Issued monthly, except July and 
August. For distribution to members of the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Center. “We welcome articles and 
fiction on Jewish themes, 1000 to 3000 words. 
Material must deal sincerely and authoritatively 
with matters of Jewish interest. We do not” buy 
photographs, but occasionally buy poetry. Reports 
within a reasonable time. Editorial board passes 
on manuscripts, and sometimes meetings are de- 
layed. We cannot afford to pay more than $15.00 
per manuscript, because the publication is sent 
free to members.” 


Caravan Magazine, Hotel New Yorker, 34th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Issued monthly; 15c a 
House organ for the Hotel New Yorker. 


Shepard Henkin, Editor. 
copy. 
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“We use short stories of approximately 1500 words; 
also articles on timely subjects or feature material 
1500 words. We buy photographs and poetry, 
Reports in about a month. Payment is approxi- 
mately lc a word, depending on author, use, etc. 

Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. M. Margaret Anderson, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘‘We're 
engaged in telling the story of America, from the 
past to the present, in terms of its people, whoever 
and whatever they may be: old-stock American or 
recent immigrant, Negro and Indian. We are 
interested in what they do and how their work 
has gone into the making of America. We are 
especially interested in folk material, ballads, sagas, 
legend, Americana. This may be _ presented 
through fiction, articles and poetry. Our only 
specification is that they be suited to a general 
audience and not a specialized one. Length of 
fiction and articles should not exceed 4000 words, 
preferably about 2500 to 3000. Poetry should not 
be more than 20 lines in length. We buy only a 
very limited quantity of photographs, as they are 
mostly staff-provided. Reports in two weeks. Pay. 
ment is ¥2c a word and up. 

Contest World News, Broad and Market Build- 
ing, Newark, N. J. Hal Miller, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Prize contests 
magazine. ‘‘We use short shorts of 500 words and 
articles of all lengths on the subject of prize con- 
tests. What won, how it was written. Inside stories, 
techniques, experiences. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Reports in ten days. Payment is $1.00 to 
$25.00 upon publication.” 

The Country Book, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 
City. Erwin D. Swann, Editor. Issued four times 
yearly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
stories of not more than 2500 words in rural 
settings, with high literary quality. Emphasis on 
originality and authentic rural atmosphere. Not 
interested in standard types of commercial fiction. 
We also use articles of not more than 3000 words, 
emphasis on utility to people living in the country. 
Open to suggestions for novice farmers and city 
people considering moving to the country. We 
buy verse in short lengths, requirements similar to 
those for fiction. We also buy photographs. 
Reports in one to two weeks. Payment is rather 
low, on publication.” 

Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th Street, New York 
City. Jesse Zunser, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘No outside material bought.” 

Digest and Review, 63 Broadway, New York 
City. John M. Caldwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “No fiction. We need 
articles, 800 to 2000 words, on any subject that 
is interesting — war program, politics, sensational 
exposes, science, human interest success stories, and 
especially, sparkling well-written articles of interest 
to women. Articles must have plenty of facts and 
must not be padded. We do not want essays or 
‘think-pieces.’ We are definitely anti-fascist, and 
factual articles on this subject, especially on Ameri- 
can fascists, are always carefully read. We use no 
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WINNING WORDS!! 


| When merely 25 words are rewarded at rates from | 
$1000 up to $20,000 they certainly deserve the} 
| designation of "Winning Words". That's precisely 
| what happens in Prize Contests! 
| More and more WRITERS are realizing each day 
| the golden opportunity they have to devote part of 
| their time to this spesialized type of creative writ-| 
|ing. Why not join them by investigating the poten- 
| tialities of this unique and fascinating field? | 


WRITERS WIN! 


|Our students have won over half a million dollars | 
tin countless prizes—and many were won by writers | 
| who give a portion of their writing time to the| 
creation of contest entries. | 


| GET "PRIZE IDEAS" FREE! 
| 


NOW—today—jot your name and address on a 
| penny postcard and we'll send you by return mail 
|a FREE copy of the latest issue of "Prize Ideas" 
| (regularly 25c) bringing you contest news, how-to- | 
win suggestions and winning entries in abundance! | 
There's no obligation, but do it NOW—remember, | 
procrastination is the thief of prizes! 


] 





| 


| ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL | 


(America’s Foremost School of Contest Writing—Endorsed 
and recommended by more than 30 All-American Con- 
| testars and by Two National Contest Judges.) 





Dept. D-3 Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Let AN EDITOR HELP you! 
'F—you wish COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM and SALES gervice, 
if—you need PLOTS, TYPING. or GHOST WRITING, 
i1F—you want a Ag mc yi beg re COURS 
1f—you will give me e 
wRi TING CLAS 
In Chicago: = W. Jackson, Wed. 0:80 A. M,, also 7:00 P, M, 
n Evanston: Ffi. 9:30 A. M, (.50) 


M ILDRED 1. REID 
Av athor., Editor, and Literary Technicist 
213114 Ridge Biv Evanston, fil. 
My Books: WRITERS: HERE'S HOw! [Technique] $1.00 
RITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! [Formulas] $1.25 








TYPING SERVICE 


Forty cents per 1000 words. Extra back and front 
sheets, and carbon included. Extra Carbon 5c. 


MRS. DALE RIES 


R. 1, Mason, Mich. 








WRITING FOR PROFIT 
By Donald Wilhelm 
Here in one volume is a complete course in all branches of 


writing for pay. Practical advice from leading writers and 
editors. Latest revised edition, 386 pages, only $1 postpaid 


THE GRAHAM COMPANY 


1236 Granger Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
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photos nor verse. All MSS. must be typed on 
good white bond paper with fresh black ribbon, no 
erasures, and no penciled corrections, and stamped 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed. Reports 
in two to four weeks. Payment is Yec a word up, 
on publication.” 


Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Samuel S. Schwab, Editor. 
Issued every Sunday; 10c a copy. “We use only 
feature No fiction. Study of this 
publication advised to acquaint writers with type 
of material needed. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is made 
upon publication.” 


news stories. 


Everyday Astrology, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Victoria Gray, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “‘No fiction. We want 
features of about 2000 words that can be tied in 
with astrology, dealing with such topics as love, 
personality, jewelry, gardening, card-reading, ete, 
Also technical astrology articles. Editors will be 
glad to help writers with astrology if asked. We 
do not buy photographs or poetry. Payment is lc, 
on acceptance.” 


Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Roger Conant, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy ; $1.00 a year. 

“We want authentic, scientifically accurate articles 
concerned with wild animals, written for the lay- 
man. Only original material accepted. 1500 to 
2500 words in length. No fiction. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Reports in two weeks to 
two months. Payment is lc a word and $2.00 for 
each picture, upon publication.” 

Healy's Contest Bulletin, P. O. Box 413, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. T. A. Mullen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. Contest bul- 
letin. ‘We use articles on Home Study, Contesting 
and winning entries. No fiction. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry, except short poems that 
have won prizes. Payment is in subscription prizes.” 

Horoscope, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Grant Lewi, Editor. Issued monthly; 10ca 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use little fiction; must 
be astrologically authentic as well as fictionally 
convincing; 2500 to 3000 words. (Our experience 
has shown that writer must be an astrologer or 
know astrology thoroughly to be able to do this.) 
We also use articles of interest to a wide audience 
interested in astrology; also limited amount of 
material for more advanced students of astrology. 
See magazine for requirements. We do not buy 
photographs, but occasionally buy poetry: astro- 
logical only, or generally inspirational. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is 2c on acceptance.” 


Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn 


Street, Chicago, Ill. Morris Fishbein, M.D., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use articles on medical and health 


subjects only, especially nutrition, child care, school 
health, etc. 1000 to 2000 words. Light verse on 
appropriate subjects used occasionally. No fiction. 


Writer’s Digest {s your best introduction when writing advertisors. 
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not buy photegraphs. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is lc and up.” 

The Infantry Journal, 1115 17th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Lieutenant Colonel Joseph I. 
Greene, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year to individuals, $4.00 a year to libraries, 
offices, etc. Non-profit-making professional mili- 
tary point of view. We use no reminiscences or 
personal experience or historical articles unless 
they contain some military lesson of importance in 
today’s warfare. No fiction. We do not buy 
poetry, and buy photographs only on order, Reports 
in one month or less. Payment is Ic to 2c per 
word, depending on amount of edit required.” 

Promenade, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Mrs. Dorothy Partridge, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Ten magazines dis- 
tributed in ten most exclusive New York hotels. 
“We use light verse, essays—but especially articles 
on the New York scene. Anything submitted must 
fit our requirements peculiarly, or, no matter how 
meritorious, it has slim chances here. We buy 
poetry, but do not buy photographs unless excep- 
tional. Reports in about a month. Payment depends 
entirely on how suitable the piece is—how valuable 
to us.” 

Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New 
York City. F. L. Nelson and J. W. Grant, Editors. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use articles with photos on physical culture, exer- 
cises, health regained through experiences, success 
yarns of famous persons who have regained health 
by simple living, beauty care, soilless (or chemical) 
gardening. Some photos are bought, but most 
articles we illustrate from our files, or from special 
services. No fiction and no poetry. Writers who 
do good work for this magazine are occasionally 
given special assignments. All MSS. must be typed 
on good white bond paper with fresh black ribbon, 
no erasures, and no penciled corrections, and 
stamped self-addressed envelope must be enclosed 
Reports in two to four weeks. Payment is “ac a 
word up, on publication.” 


We do 


Trade Journals 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Harold Hutchins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. For retail druggists. “We 


use merchandising, professional and human interest 
articles relating to the practice of pharmacy, prefer- 
ably pictorialized. We do not buy poetry. Payment 
is 1¥2c per word, and $3.00 per picture.” 


American Rabbit Fournal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on rabbit 


and cavy raising. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. No payment is made.” 


Apothecary Magazine, 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. George H. Crosbie, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. New England 


drug trade magazine. 
The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
Brief 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, 


story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 
No folder. 
RICHARD TOOKER pvt’ 
P . 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from. top slicks 
through — pulps. Clients have _made the Post t among many oth hers. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 














123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 
Literary Revision and Typewriting ie open to ll 
writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL SERVIC CE 
since 1918 

Our competent professional staff will revise and typev write manu- 
scripts ready for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES 
BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, INQUIRIES 
INVITED. 

TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including carbon copy 40c thousand 


a 
words up to 5000 words or less, Above S000 words lower rates. 


WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 











by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - + Cincinnati, Ohlo 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘“‘doctored” 
by me. Editors and Clients alike freely ona my work, 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. REE READING 
AND REPORT on one story if you euiun Writer s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street 


cROW Bic! 9 YOK 


Start with a localized column, 
with me—I syndicate, produce results. 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers ©1641 Ohio Ave. Youngstown, 0. 

























Start Small, 





expand. Work 
Reason- 
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Let’s Talk About 
YourStory 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story: He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 


lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DIGEST 


monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Trade maga. 
zine for milk plant owners and managers. ‘We 
use factual success articles on milk plants; new or 
remodeled milk plants ; new or improved products: 
merchandising ideas of proved merit; on milk and 
milk products. We buy photographs illustrating 
articles ; also ads or other illustrative material. Re. 
ports from one to thirty days. Payment is le a 
word ; photos $1.00 up; specimen ads 50c up.” 

Modern Pharmacy, 12 E. 41st Street, New York 
City. Allen Klein, Editor. Issued bi-monthly, 
House organ published by Parke, Davis & Com. 
pany. ‘‘We want shorts or longs up to 1200 won; 
on ideas actually used by pharmacists to boost 
business in general or prescription business; no 
cigars, fountain, etc. Unusual hobby material about 
pharmacists, other human interest items. Off-the. 
beaten path stories (no fiction) that will educate, 
profit or entertain our readers. Good photos a 
‘must’. Reports in one day to one week. Payment 
is up to 3c a word if good enough, payable within 
three weeks.” 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, Tenth and Olive 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Carl T. Felker, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use news items of developments and sales tech- 
niques of sporting goods dealers, any length. Bio- 
graphical sketches of leading wholesale house 
buyers and jobbers, promotions of dealers and 
similar material, rarely over 750 words. We buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Reports in thirty days. 
Payment is 14c a word upon publication, and 
$1.00 per photo, both minimum rates.” 


Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 














REE LANCERS hopeful of breaking 

into the radio get a break with the an- 

nouncement of The DR. CHRIS- 
TIAN AWARD of $2,000 for the best 
script for the “Dr. Christian” program sub- 
mitted prior to May 1, 1942. 

This program, broadcast Wednesday nights 
over CBS, stars Jean Hersholt who also ap- 
pears as Dr. Christian in the movie series 
of the same name. 

The contest is open to all. In addition to 
the chance to knock off the top prize of 
$2,000, contestants may get the opportunity 
to sell usable scripts to the sponsors at a price 
to be fixed by the judges of not less than 
$50 nor more than $350. 

Scripts must be written in dialogue and 
timed to run twenty minutes on the air. 
There are roughly about 180 words of dia- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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logue per radio minute on the average. Read 
your script aloud and time it by watch, 
making allowance for sound effects. 

No submission can be made without an 
accompanying signed release form, one form 
with each script. To get the release form 
write to The DR. CHRISTIAN AWARD, 
17 State Street, New York City. They’ll also 
send you a folder containing tips on how to 
prepare your script. 

Tune in the program Wednesday nights, 
if you can, and get the program pattern. 
It comes over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The radio page in your newspaper 
will give you the time. 

Saturday programs offer opportunities for 
the radio writer. In the morning there’s 
“Lincoln Highway,” produced by Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
and broadcast over NBC. Action starts on 
the Lincoln Highway. Best way to learn the 
requirements is to listen to the program. 
Producers will consider a comprehensive 
synopsis in place of a finished script, but 
release forms must accompany either. When 
you send for the forms enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. It makes a better 
impression. 

An hour later “Theatre of Today” hits the 
airwaves over C. B. S. Producers are Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., located 
at 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
They’re interested in “strong emotional love 
stories” and have little chance to use any of 
the comedy variety. No submissions here 
either without a release form which can be 
obtained along with “Suggestions to Writers” 
by writing to the agency. Listen to a few 
of the programs first. 

It should be remembered that all of these 
series programs follow a pattern which the 
radio listeners have become accustomed to. 
It’s smart to give the producers what they 
want. 

If you do have some original world-shak- 
ing ideas “try it on the dog.” Get in touch 
with your local station and see if you can 
get them to put it on sustaining. Then if 
it gets popular enough it has a chance for 
the big-time. If you can’t get a hearing at 
your local station scout around in “The 
Writer’s Market.” It lists pages of radio 
stations, some of which ask for material with 





Beginners 
Only 


AK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines, They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Wartime demands all-out efficiency. Let me show you how 
to turn poetry and verse from a liability to a means of 










revenue. For 25 years, 1 have taught poets, vers fiers, song 
writers, how to perfect the'r verses and ge lest re 
turns from them, including my wor inst ructe r in Versi- 
fication at New or niversity of my w rk Ww th 
private pupils, who range i to Pulitzer Priz 
winners, is done by corres The Gloey Road. 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary *” Handbook are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from ve 
cation? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to ‘aalay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 


813 W. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 














THOUGHTS HAVE WINGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind 
For free book write Scribe F.G.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose. California 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. 
merimill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


First copy on Ham- 


Hotel Pfister 





WRITERS 


I have a personal service to help a limited number of 
writers solve their problems ‘‘from beginner to successful 
writer.”’ Whether you are just beginning or a writer, 
will discuss your problems with you (at no cost except 
postage) before we talk service. Write me fully and 
freely about yourself, writing experience, problems, ques- 
tions, etc. Will answer by personal letter as fully and 
helpfully as I know how. If fom t help you will tell you 
who can. No one else will see your letter. 


HOWARD A. GREGG 
Cambridge, Ohio 








Box 98 











FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 


Is accepting short stories for syndication. 
Inquiries invited. Stamped envelope must 


be enclosed for return. 
P. O. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 1941 Photo Almanac Guide 
contains 284 pages, 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















a fresh slant. 

Here’s a good tip on a local station, 
WBEN, the Buffalo Evening News Radio 
Station in Buffalo, N. Y., offers a market for 
original material for a 30-minute program 
styled along the lines of the “Columbia 
Workshop” over CBS or “Cavalcade of 
America” over NBC. Adaptations of public 
domain novels, short stories, and plays are 
also acceptable. They pay up to $25 on most 
material, but will go higher for a particularly 
outstanding piece. Note that public domain 
provision, and-don’t send adaptations which 
have to be cleared and require royalty pay- 
Scripts should be written for about 
twenty-seven minutes air-time. Address to 
Charles Harrell, Dramatics Director, WBEN, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Except for the new government-spon- 
sored dramatic programs like the Arch Oboler 
series the key-note in radio is still “escape,” 
war or no war. Not that your situations and 
characters have to be out of this world, but 
better not get too grim and realistic. Scripts 
written against a background of ‘“‘defense ac- 
tivity” are acceptable. Bear the war in mind, 
however, when you handle your draft-age 
men. And don’t weasel out of it by putting 
them in 4F, unless you can make that work 
for the drama of your script—‘‘They also 
serve,’ etc. But you’d better lay off the 4F 
and 1B boys unless you have a terrific angle, 
and even then think twice. When you write 
for the big, sponsored dramatic programs, 
you’re writing for the same people who read 
So guide yourself 


ments. 


the mass story magazines. 
accordingly. 





Pharmacist In the Army—Wanted 
Sir: 

We are interested in publishing a day-to-day 
diary written by a pharmacist in the Service. We 
would like to relate his experiences beginning with 
his induction, in either Tile and Till or The Lilly 
Wholesalesman. Perhaps one of your readers can 
be of some help. 

B. R. Mutt, Manager, 
Trade Advertising. 
Last Word Department 
Sir: 

I have just read your article on “$10.00 for 
2000 words” in the February Dicgsr. 

My subscription has expired. 

This saves me the trouble of canceling it. 

. M. Wituiams, 
5888 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yelp 
Sir: 

That yelp of pure joy you just heard marked 
the discovery of a new writer. 

Every time an editor on one of the David C. 
Cook weeklies buys a story from a writer who has 
never sold to us before he yelps like that. 

We do not get nearly enough good stories. 

We want our papers to become the goal of every 
writer interested in this field. Our base rate for 
fiction is one cent a word—and our average rate 
for fiction is considerably higher. 

Every writer of promise gets a cordial welcome 
here and the assurance of prompt acceptance or 
rejection. (Here is what I mean by prompt: 
The fellow who thanked us the other day for the 
check he received less than a week after he mailed 
the manuscript to us is no exception. We have 
often beaten that record.) 

Best wishes from staff members of Young People’s 
Weekly, The Boys’ World, The Girls’ Companion 
and Dew Drops, Elgin, Ill. 

DarreE.u Hvurr, Editor. 
Davin C. Cook. 


e For a detailed breakdown of the entire juvenile 
field, giving examples of required writing for every 
age group, as well as complete markets, see the 
article by Will Herman in the Writer’s 1942 Year 
Book, now at all newsstands.—Ed. 

Halt! 

Sir: 

I wonder whether in an early issue of your 
magazine you could indicate that Child Life is 
overstocked with material and accepting no stor- 
ies or art work until further notice. 

The recent sale of the magazine has started 
such a flow of manuscripts and art work that 
we are swamped. 

Wiutma K. McFartanp, Editor, 
Child Life, 536 Clark St., 
Chicago. 





Rubber Cows Fly High 
Sir: 

You might be interested in publishing the fol- 
lowing item: 

Lieutenant Allan R. Bosworth, U.S.N.R., has 
written an article entitled “The Rubber Cows Fly 
High,” about the blimp’s part in anti-submarine 
warfare. Liberty Magazine purchased this article, 
and Lieutenant Bosworth turned over the entire 


22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
22, No. 5. 


Te We Writer’s Digest, 


the year 


Entered as second class matter, 


1942 1 


proceeds of several hundred dollars to the Navy 
Relief Society. Of course, I turned over my com- 
mission on the piece to the same society. 
Lieutenant Bosworth is now at work on another 
article for the largest circulation national weekly, 
and if sold, the income and commission from that, 
too, will be turned over to the Navy Relief Society 
AucusT LENNIGER, 
New York City. 





Suit 
Sir: 

I am glad of your inquiry of March 4th, and 
willingly give you the details of Ed Bodin’s suit 
against J. Howard Strickland, Raymond Willner, 
Willand Publishing Co. Inc. and National Fea- 
tures, Inc. all co-defendants. 

This strikes me as one of those affairs which 
ought to be given full publicity from both pro- 
tective as well as demonstrative viewpoints: Pro- 
tective, to warn other authors against this group, 
and demonstrative, in order to serve notice on 
certain publishers that this sort of thing should 
not be tolerated. 

Ed Bodin as agent representing some twenty-odd 
authors, has filed suit against these defendants, 
Ninth District Municipal Court, Index No. 3067, 
1942, for a substantial amount of money unpaid 
on a lot of story material. The offense of non- 
payment is aggravated by the fact that after some 
of the stuff was published, the defendants were 
warned not to publish anything further but to 
return it unless it was paid for. Despite that, they 
went ahead with publication, making the situation 
offensive. Willner and the Willand Co. have been 
served, but Strickland, for one reason or another, 
has not yet been served, although legal process has 
been issued against him. 

Incidentally, Mr. Arthur Zagat was in touch 
with me about this and offers to cooperate. 

ETHAN R. Kayes, 

67 W. 44th St., New York. 
® Reading like literary cream is the list of our 
friends who were unhappily stuck: George A. 
Shaftel, Robert Leslie Bellem, Fenton W. Earn- 
shaw, William P, McGivern, Herbert Dawson, 
Arthur J. Burks, Robert M. Williams, Hamilton 
Cragie, P. J. DeLanoye, Ferdinand Berthoud, 
Alfred Santos (Tremaine), L. L. Foreman, Ogden 
J. Talnov, Carl Rathjen, William Key, William 
Stahly, Craig Ellis, Miles Bellinger, Albert A. Levis. 





$30.00 For 1,000 Words 
Sir: 

That Mathieu fellow published a nice piece in 
the February issue of our Writer’s Dicest. He 
said some pointed things about scribes making their 
own rate-per-word bed. And, to coin a cliché, he’s 
right as rain. 

All of which leads up to a complaint not un- 
related to that of Papa Mathieu’s. The bellyache 
is from the editor of a relatively small publication, 


a house organ that is issued only every other 
Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing > Monthly. 
April 21, 1921, at the Pest Office, Cin., O., U. S. A. 








“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the au‘hor’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infini e 
number of plots: more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, a!l 
these plots are beautifully classified for 
convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and s‘udy it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnatl, 0. 











You Can Win! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash 
and Defense Bonds in prize contests! 
You, too, can win! My “PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE” will bring you the secrets 
of winning that are winning for Ameri- 
ca’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you one “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN” as a gift. This unique Bulletin 
will bring you PREVIEWS OF NEW 
CONTESTS, WINNING TIPS and WIN- 
NING ENTRIES—timely, valuable, ex- 
pert help for the big contests now run- 
ning. It’s yours without cost! 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin”. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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month. The bellyacher is yours truly. My house 
organ, Modern Pharmacy, is more like a general 
trade paper. It is published solely to persuade 
some 40,000 druggists that they can buy no finer 
pharmaceutical products than those manufactured 
by Parke, Davis & Company. The editor has the 
odd idea that the magazine must be damn inter. 
esting to its readers to do this persuading job, 
Since its inception three years ago he has been 
trying to make Modern Pharmacy a class publica- 
tion of zestful content. To attain that objective, 
I’ve been willing to pay 3 cents a word or better 
for really grade-A stuff. Notices to that effect have 
appeared in Writer’s Dicest among other places, 
For that rate of payment—better than practically 
all the pulps and many of the fiction books—I 
expect and am entitled to quality material, not so 
much in writing as in what it says. Readers can 
see back issues of this magazine for letters out- 
lining Modern Pharmacy requirements. They are 
simple and to the point. They request short and 
long articles on how actual druggists carried out 
actual ideas to help them increase prescription 
business or trade in general. The word “actual” 
was definitely italicized, as far as I can recall, If 
not, its repetition was emphatic enough. 


Did writers read and follow this simple instruc- 
tion? Beyond a handful of instances, they certainly 
did not! One chap sent a 1,000-word story about 
a “druggist in California” who promoted his Christ- 
mas business by having twelve reindeer pull a 
sleigh about the city. And that, in a Lower Cali- 
fornia sector where snow hasn’t fallen within the 
memory of man. Besides using a highly mythical 
druggist, when I had requested actual persons, the 
story was unbelievable to the extreme. Imagine the 
hootings and catcalls which publication of such a 
piece would have elicited from my hard-boiled 
druggist readers. And imagine how long my pants 
would be filling the editorial chair after that. 


“ 


Other articles came pouring in concerning “a 
Boston pharmacist” doing so and so, a “druggist in 
South Carolina” setting up such and such a win- 
dow display, ‘“‘a drug store in the midwest” running 
a marvelous series of advertisements which increased 
his business 400% in two weeks. Non-existent 
druggists all. Totally disregarded the whole idea 
of telling the reader—‘“‘Here is how Druggist Smith 
of Greenville, Arizona, did it, and you can do it 
too.” ... What happens? ... My day is made 
drearier, I feel badly about sending the stuff back, 
and the writer’s time, postage and effort are wasted. 


But wait! Here is an article about an actual 
druggist. His name and address is mentioned right 
in the first paragraph. There’s a spot as large as 
a Joe E. Brown yawn in my coming issue simply 
crying for a good business story. I dive into the 
piece, gripping the manuscript tightly, my mouth 
dry and my heart pumping like mad. This may be 
the story and, if so, the writer will get a nice little 
check for $36.00 (for about 1200 words) and 
extra for photos. Yen’s bitter tea is not less astrin- 
gent than the taste that fills my mouth as I 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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read on. 

Not a single paragraph of the entire article 
shows the slightest spark of what it would take to 
interest my readers. Druggist Jones, it seems, keeps 
his store immaculately clean, his window displays 
are lovely and he changes them each month, his 
delivery boy is the original minute man, and only 
registered pharmacists are permitted to fill pre- 
scriptions. Everything is general, nothing is specific. 
There are photos too—one of the very ordinary 
exterior of the drug store, another of Druggist 
Jones standing behind his counter with a self- 
conscious smile on his honest face. Both photos are 
foggy. 

On requests for “unusual” hobbies of pharma- 
cists, I am flooded with stories about stamp and 
coin collectors. 

The trade-paper writer, like the pulp or slick 
scribe, must have something at least a little better 
than the next fellow to land that bit of oblong 
paper which says, “Pay to the order of .. . .” 

A half-cent-a-word editor will pay a cent or more 
for a really live and different angle, and a cent 
editor is usually willing to pay two. 

Scores of trade-paper editors scan their daily 
mail eagerly for material to fill their books. They 
will give a full set of tires (!) for a spanking good 
piece that will make their readers sit up and take 
notice. ALEx KLEIN, 

Modern Pharmacy, 
12 E. 41st Street, New York City. 





Play Contest 
Sir: 

Many of The Forum readers will probably be 
interested in our 18th annual national playwriting 
competition for one-act plays only. As First Prize 
we are offering $125 in U. S. Defense Bonds. 
Second and Third Prizes are Defense Bonds of 
$50 and $25 respectively. There will be another 
$25 Bond as a bonus for the best comedy re- 
ceived. Other awards include a Fourth Prize 
valued at $20 and productions. 

In addition, all entrants in the competition, 
winners and losers, will receive expert critical 
analyses prepared by our Judging Committees. 

We are very glad to be able to announce that 
William Saroyan, will act as one of our judges, in 
addition to Irving Pichel, George Warren and 
Everett Glass, former director of The Berkeley 
Playhouse. 

Anyone may enter the competition and any 
type of play is acceptable, but we wish particu- 
larly to receive lusty comedies of about twenty 
minutes duration, suitable for performance at de- 
fense centers. Our current .production program 
embraces a large number of performances at West 
Coast naval and military bases and plays slanted 
towards this particular requirement will be hea:t- 
ily welcomed. 

I should add that our Plays Committee is 
unable to accept material submitted without one 
of our official entry forms. 





STUDIOS RACE FOR STORIES! 


Many Hollywood screen writers are now in Defense 
work—new writers with new story ideas are needed 
AT ONCE! 

The Nation must be entertained, and studios must 
continue to make pictures as part of THEIR war 
effort. If you have ideas, make the writing of stories 
YOUR contribution. 

Screen technique is easy. Write today for free in- 
formation. If you can turn out stories for Hollywood 
markets, | CAN SELL THEM! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 22 to 27 


For particulars, address 


RALPH L. COLLINS, Director 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


TYPING — 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s check. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—think 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


























MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special atten- 
tion to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 


P. O. Box 58 (A), St. George, N. Y. 


BE AN AD WRITER 


{NET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
G for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet **Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3054, Chicago, U. S. A. 





















‘*‘We consider yours the best writing books at any 
price."* —Los Angeles Book Store 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
HOW TO BECOME 
A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By 
Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 Each 


I criticize confessions at $1 per thousand words. 


Send me yours for a good workout. eee 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz 


457 West 57th Street, New York City 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


ng Plan which also assures 





| Tlere is a ioe and-work savi 











a soundly built novel, a 5 hy ay 8 dan © ug 
the prelim aoe note-tak ng, otting, w g, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing I ke it anywhere 
else. The tious, each ten or more pages long, 
include O e Novel Proje t ar rderly 
simplified lan Fir g Ex g the Idea As 
sembling the Characters g ul he Chapters, etc 
etc. A Novel is ‘ie ( 1 way to literary success a d 





labor almost in half 


this Plan cuts the 


Write for free particulars, 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 





Poetry, Short Stories 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, 


| _745 So. Plymouth Blvd. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 
Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
story under 6,000 words covers consideration. Brief 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 


No folder. 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix, Ariz. 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver St. 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post among many others. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of informatie yn. 


Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


with your typewriter 


125 iepaatoes 1 mo ney- 











Criticism, Ghosting, 


sales 

















From real life David Seltz has chosen 
making plans be ng a L 

average typing a ; 
presented. 149 pages, cl th 


THE GRAHAM COMPANY 
1236 Granger Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 
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Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25c THE COPY 














CONSTRUCTIVE. HELP 


Hastens your first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
novels, articles, by unique Revision, Rewriting and Mar- 
keting methods You'll like my descriptive folder Write 
today, or mail short story and $1 for unique criticism, 


RALPH W. WHITE 
21 Langdon Avenue CRITIC-AGENT Watertown, Mass. 


Watch for STIR DUST, mighty, dramatic novel 
by Ollary Farrar 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


We are hoping for a good response, especially 
since the demand from our camps for brief, glee. 
ful sketches is far greater than the supply, and 
we trust this competition will result in the writ. 
ing of many such plays. 

Proceeds from the production on regular bills 
of plays received in this contest will be turned 
over to the Red Cross. 

Closing date is June 

Henry T. 


15th. 

NETHERTON, President, 
The Berkeley Playmakers, 
1814 Blake St., Berkeley, Calif, 


Boston Scribblers 
Sir: 

As a result of the announcement made in your 
November issue, a budding and promising writers’ 
club has developed here in Boston. It is known 
as the Boston Scribblers’ Club. 

Most of the members are amateur writers, a 
few professionals. We have juvenile writers, nov- 
elists, writers cf adventure, western story and 
detective ; and a radio playwright. 

Our meetings are held twice a month and are 
absorbingly interesting. We are seeking more in- 
terested in this field to increase our member- 


ship. We welcome anyone who has an inclina 
tion to write to join our ranks. 
AtTon N. Desmarais, Secretary, 


24 Buswell Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





23 Per Cent 
Sir: 

My story, “Accidental Death,’ which won sev- 
enty-second prize in the 1941 Ditcest’s short 
short story contest, has been sold for one half cent 
a word to Fictioneers, Inc., and will appear in an 
early issue of New Detective magazine. 

ALBERT L. WILDER, 

Box 8, Waverley, Mass. 
e@ Books are now closed on stories submitted to 
the 1941 contest. Of 200 prize winners, 46 were 
sold and published. The winners of the 1942 
contest will be announced in either the May or 
June issue.—Ed. 


Justin Edges In 
Sir: 

I’ve owed you a pat on the back for a long 
time, but you get so many of ’em mine won't 
make much difference. However, in your Market 
Guide about a year ago,.I discovered Fan Fare, 
out in San Francisco. Mr. W. T. Anderson at: 
cepted and paid for my first story. Just recently 
I read of the comic group in New York. I have 
just sold my first story to Fawcett’s for fifteen 
dollars. Thanks to you. 

Justin D. Trem, 
P. O. Box No. 53, 
Kings Park, L. I., N. Y. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE 


FIRST NOVEL—Kenneth S. Davis, in the 
late summer of 1940, resigned a $3200 
government } job for the precarious and 
dreamy passage of writing a first novel. 
He had a wife, $500, and a lot of guts, 
and needed all three. How many of us, 
who read the DIGEST, have thought of 
kicking over the traces and abandoning 
al, to pursue a fragmentary literary 
thought that gnaws and torments and 
delights the soul. Mr. Davis did quit, and 
his book, “In the Forests of the Night”, 
will be published this month. In this arti- 
cle he tells how he came to write it, and 
his dealings, as a first novelist to-be with 
« Boston — Ne will all thrill to 
his straightforward human story, which 
is the story of all of us. 

ACTION STUFF—E. Hoffman Price, a 
West Point man with ten years of suc- 
cessful adventure story writing behind 
him, explains in illuminating detail how 
to write ‘action fiction.’ This is a master 
blue-print for writers who want to im- 
prove their manuscripts for Argosy, Blue 
Book, The Post, Short Stories, et al. 


KIDDIN’ ON THE KEYS—Today, 124 mag- 
aines buy gags and cartoons, more than 
ever before. Chas. McCormack, the 
busiest cartoonists’ agent in New York 
City, who knows each one of these mar- 
kets from direct business dealings, tells 
what they want, their idiosyncracies, 
what they pay, their names, and ad- 
dresses. To any humorist, this long 
practical article is worth a ten dollar bill. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRIT- 
NG—What are the essentials of fiction 
writing that make a story professional? 
What are the things you have to know 
to get in? Here, the whole secret is laid 
out in entertaining, instructive detail. The 
examples carry you right through each 
step of the way. The article concludes with 
markets that welcome beginners, giving 
the editorial requirements of each; the 
places where most beginners get their 
start. Written by a man with 1,000 sales 
to his credit. 


22 East 12th Street, 








her. 
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WRITER'S 1942 YEAR BOOK 


THE CHAIN PUBLISHERS—A check list 
for you to use all during the year of the 
names, addresses, names of editors, titles, 
etc., that you need for marketing fiction 
manuscripts. 


CRASH THE COMICS—A noted publisher 
of comic magazines hired a skilled free 
lance comic magazine writer to tell him 
why his books were “off.” The writer 
submitted a report which is a classic, a 
definitive work on comics, worth the sev- 
eral hundred dollars that it cost. Here, 
published for the first time, it will stand 
as a guide for every comic magazine 
writer. A special supplement has been 
added giving the names of all comic 
magazines that buy free lance. There are 
over 100. This article, released through 
the generosity of Abner Sundell-will be- 
come the Hoyle of the comic magazine 
writers. 


SPACE PROHIBITS LISTING OF THE MANY 
OTHER FEATURES AND MARKET ARTICLES. 


HOW MUCH?—The Book will cost more than 
there are almost 





last year, chiefly becau: se 

twice as many pages. As happens once ina 
while in the publ ng business, all features 
we ordered came through in the grand manner. 
To top it all, our editor read Emile Gaus rreau's 





Fe Last Million Boaters, the story of perhaps 
the most en é Der ec r this country 
has know t as a mere matter of 
300,000 words. Sanity, and the pr ice a Paper 
prevailed, and just the first 136 pages of “My 
Last Million Readers” are reprinted. These tell 
how Emile rose to editorship of the Hartford 
“Courant,” and then jumped the impossible 


jump to editorship of the New York ‘ ‘Graphic.” 
From there Gauvreau went to Hearst, and thence 
innenberg. This saga of newspaper work that 
is so true that the layman will find it implausible, 
even weird. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY—Because the 1942 
edition is so large, it may attract many 
non-professional purchasers. If our regu- 
lar customers will reserve their copy now, 
at any large newsstand, they will be 
sure of a copy. We have 500 copies here 
for living in communities not 
reached by our newsstand distribution. 
Fifty cents, postpaid. On sale March 15. 





writers 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Trade in Your 
Old Edition 


The retail price of the new, revised 
1942 edition of ‘'THE WRITER'S 
MARKET" is $3.00. If you own a 
copy of the 1940 or 1939 edition, 
send in the title page of that edi- 
tion with your check for $2.CO and 
receive a new, revised 1942 edition! 


Market” 











——————————— 








Two More Fellowships 

The year 1942 marks an important new step iz 
the method of awarding the Houghton Mifflin 
Literary Fellowships, the publishers announced 
today. Fellowships are to be offered twice a year 
rather than annually, thereby making funds more 
readily available when needed. Hereafter appli- 
cations will be received between May 1 and July 1, 
and between November 1 and January 1, awards 
in each case to be made shortly after the closing 
dates. Established six years ago to assist promising 
writers by financing work in progress, the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Fellowships have been responsible for 
the publication of a group of unusually distin- 


hundreds of writers, 
favorably by 250 newspapers. Price $3.00 postpaid. Ten day 
money back agreement. 


NEW, REVISED 
1942 EDITION 


The 
Writer's 
Market 


Ready for delivery soon 


This invaluable book 
contains the name, ad: 
dress, name of editor, 
rate of payment, and 
official editorial require- 
ments of 2,500 markets 


for free lance writers. 


HIS is the tenth edition of “The Writer's Market”—bigger, 
better, and more complete than ever before. There is no 
more practical, valuable book to any working free lance writer 
than an accurate list of his best customers! 
has been recommended and endorsed by literally 


“The Writer's 


editors, and publishers, and reviewed 


Revised through May, 1942. 
Published by 


WRITER‘S DIGEST 


22 EAST 12th STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





guished books. Fellowships of $1,000—later in- 
creased to $1,500—have been awarded annually 
with the exception of the year 1941, in which no 
project came up to the standard reached by the 
earlier winners: “Green Margins,” by E. P. O’Don- 
nell, “Spanish Prelude,’ by Jenny Ballou, “Point 
Noir,” by Clelie Benton Huggins, “Young Man 
With a Horn,” by Dorothy Baker, “Night Rider,” 
by Robert Penn Warren, “Old Haven,” by David 
Cornel DeJong, “A Man Named Grant,” by 
Helen Todd, “The Giant Joshua,’ by Maurine 
Whipple, “Quincie Boliver,” by Mary King, “Path 
of the Relative Wind,” by A. Fleming MacLeish, 
“Old Bullion,” by Mary Benton. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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APRIL, 


The Hougton Mifflin Literary Fellowships are 
not to be confused with the publishers’ Life-in- 
America prizes cf $2,500 for finished manuscripts 
in the non-fiction field only. 





Day In, Day Out, 8 To 4 
Sir: 


This is in respcnse to your hurry-up call for 
some biographical material after buying my arti- 
cle for the March Dicest. 

Since selling my first short story in 1921, I have 
published some 700 stories, more or less, in the 
magazines, the great majority of them long nov- 
elettes. They have ranged from the purely literary 
magazines, through Collier’s and The American 
(a mystery novel in the February, 1942 issue) 
but most of them have been in the pulps. 

The Crime Club will bring out my eighth 
mystery book, “Deep Lay the Dead,” \ater this 
year. Most of my books have also been pub- 
lished in England. The last previous one is about 
to be released as a movie by Twentieth Century- 
Fox under the title of “Who is Hope Schuyler?” 

I live in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on a 
twenty-acre farm, where I’m busy at my writing 
job every day, day in and day out, from eight 
in the morning until abcut four in the afternoon, 
and where my wife is equally busy bringing up our 
son Ricky, who has just celebrated his first birth- 
day. 

That enough? 

It has been rather an ambition of mine to get 
something into your Writers Year Book. How 
is it done? 

Freperick C. Davis, 

Pipersville, Pennsylvania. 
@ You're a little late for the Writer’s Year Book 
for 1942. Hcwever, how about the Dicest? Will 
some of our readers drop a note to Fred Davis 
stating a subject they would like him to handle. 
—Ed. 





Checking Sales 
Sir: 


The objection of R. M. Williams of St. Louis, 
to Mr. Mathieu’s article, $10 for 2000 Words,” 
stirs me to defend Mr. Mathieu, who obviously 
knows what he’s talking about. 

Nevertheless, I had to smile at his prediction 
that “If Ernest Haycox, under the assumed name 
of Ivan Glutz, started writing for Leo Margulies 
today, he would be earning three cents a word 
by the time his fifth story was out; simply be- 
cause the fan mail would tell Margulies just who 
was selling his magazine, . . .” and that Margu- 
lies would “be arguing with Ned Pines, his boss, 
to give bonuses to Glutz to sign him up at any 
Price exclusively,” 

I think that gave most writers a smile. 

Why should readers pay ten or fifteen cents for 
a pulp magazine when they can get Collier’s for 
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Enter. ... Beginners 
Exit. . Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE SUC- : 
CESS STORY OF MANY OF | 
OUR STUDENTS. MAKE THIS 
YOUR STORY, TOO! 


Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we are 
not interested in "literature"; 
our course is frankly commer- 
cial, and the writers we train 
aim at commercial, well-paying 
markets. 


This course is the creation of a man whose 
story formulas and devices helped him sell 
2,000 stories and 35 books—Jack Woodford, 
author of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, 
about which the editor of ESQUIRE says: 
oe Beg, Borrow or Steal a Copy of this 
00 


SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for our 
students. SUPERVISED means working on your story 
from the plot germ to the outline, to the rough draft, 
through the finished copy—knowing what you are 
doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undirected 
attempts; still less can you afford time and energy 
wasted in experimenting. You want your road to suc- 
cess to be short. The shortcut will eliminate the aim- 
less groping and the waste motions of most beginners. 
The author of TRIAL AND ERROR and SSW has been 
through every stage and presents WHAT HE FOUND 
TO BE THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 
2,000 STORIES AND 35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—TODAY, We would like to give 
you more information about our students who have sold, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 month —but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Sealable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

1f a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon bclow—today. 





Marcia Daughtrey 
SSW student, be- 
gan selling before 
she completed the 
course and has 
continued since. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full 
WRIIING at no obl.gation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have () do not have () 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE FORUM ... er ee ! 
JOURNEY'S MILEPOST sige wacbnsie ud sie Biave hop A Arthur J. Burks I! 
BUT IT BEGINS ON PAGE 3.. .. Catharine Barrett 15 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER Harriet A. Bradfield 17 
OVER THE PULPS TO THE POOR HOUSE Thomas Thursday 23 
TABOO OR NOT TABOO seen sansa eee ....+ Darrell Huff 27 
MEMO FROM ODELL P esacateie .... West Peterson 29 
RAILROAD STUFF : $5 Sate .Stephen J. Lynch 30 
SOPHISTICATE AT TWILIGHT ‘ ro ..«. Denis Plimmer 33 
EARTH'S FRAGILE CHILDREN ; ... Henry Picola 36 
WESTERN STORY CHARACTERIZATION ‘ .W. A. Tompkins 38 
AN IDEA A DAY.... ; wine ‘Frank A. Dickson 48 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT. saute , sthciewuniaeug-a a tind : te ie 
RADIO WRITING ........... Peete wie we miere ; eee Pore Albert A. Ostrow 6| 
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Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending changes of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 22, No. 











U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


I If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 

juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY | 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. | 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 








DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) | 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING | 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - -- - -- - PENNSYLVANIA 
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a five cents—if they like Haycox better than pulp 


Western writers? I think it could be debated TO SHORT STORY WRITERS 


whether Haycox would sell anything to editors Are you prepared to meet present conditions in your 
who demand shoot ’em up action. And I’m field? . . . I am... Very shortly I shall announce a 
sure that a good many writers would give you a change of policy in my constructive analysis service . . 
hot argument over the idea of any editor rushing In the meanwhile I man he glad to have . you consult me 

. 2 * : ‘ E on your writing problems . . . I make no charge for 
into the publisher’s office, pleading with him to reading your script and will write you. . 


942 


give a writer of pulp stories “any price” for his 
sult | JAIME PALMER 
It has been my happy experience to have my Short Story Specialist 


rates raised on three occasions voluntarily by the Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, California 
editor, who, I know, had to argue with the pub- : 






























4 : ee 
sil lisher about it. But let’s face the facts: Pub- WHY DON’T YOU 9 
+ 15 lishers are business men, they aren’t buying a : 
hree cents they re en 3 
17 product for th eae cones taey Can § . for one cent Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, travels, 
y 23 At the present time they are getting some stuff sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your own 
t 2 ° . home, on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
7 for half a cent, and some pretty good stuff, too, teaches you how to write—the el learn, by 
7] a r Our unique W ri tin A) ti whether 
Mr. Mathieu. you possess the fundamental ia alities essenti successful 
33 Personally, I refuse to write for half a cent ritin ae ou’ll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or 
j . . mah - obligation 
a word. I can’t make a living at it. I prefer to NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1 36 : a Suite 597-D, One _Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
38 write carefully and ask a better rate. Mark you —— = Mains aot 
. 48 I say “‘ask” for it. You don’t get anything as a “1 
7.) rule unless you do ask for it. I’ve sent checks PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
r El back to editors. I’ve argued with them about For Professional and Amateur Authors. one more. 
i . e Encouragement ‘for the tah 1 am ateur Chicag 
| 63 rates. And they think more of you if you do woman who has beg ays: “If ‘it hadnt 
. ‘ . : ] been for your gentle "prodding, Td have quit long 
a stand up for your rights, I’ve found. After all, ago!” A Washington, D novelist writes: “You can 
. : take z ke i Mk 
opy; they themselves, have to ask raises of their bosses | a os oe = story and make a 4 
Parse and they don’t condemn anybody else who does No erasures, Fine 20-Ib ent Bond. Carbor Mailed 
two ; : ? fiat, double env Rates per 1000 words: Books 30c; 
ame lng, shorter engths radio plays 50c. erse Mec line. 
5. the s. thing + lens Pi ii V . 
, ° ° Minimum $1.00, Plus postage. 
om What I should like very much to know is how 
Mr. Margulies would know “the name of Ivan ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 
Glutz was selling more magazines.” I’d like to 1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois \ 
Jun Ee Ge a 








know more about this newsstand checkup Mr. _ a a =— = se 





Mathieu speaks about. C ° 
oOurses In 
RAYMOND W. Por TER, 


Y 
) 637 West Buckthorn, MAGAZINE WRITING 


Inglewood, California. aise ae 
. . Fiction — Non-Fiction 
@ Publishers put postal reply cards in newsstand ; nee 
“One practical home study training for 


copies, in test areas, with these instructions: ; : 
those who must work in spare time 


of our editors will be in Peoria, next week. Please 


mail this card if you will see our editor for fif- The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
teen minutes and tell him what you think about and operated by successful writers and editors, 
our magazine.” Every month publishers check offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
different areas. From the response of readers to article writing. You work in your own home. 


visiting editors (who, most often are traincd phe pa occ you send in is returned with 
research men employed by the publisher) it is ee Cee 


easy to determine “what is selling the book.” It EXPERT INSTRUCTION 








is a literal impossibility for a writer to be re- An experienced writer or editor takes you in 

sponsible for magazine sales without the publishes hand, answering all your questions, helping 

knowing it. What a fool such publisher would be you find the type of work for which you are 

to refuse an author $100 more per story when naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
that author is his chief stock in trade. As Mr Se" — fiction — a _— 
| . > ines <6 a sa OO sketches, whatever you are Dest ftte to do 
| wae" soundly says: “‘publishers are business men SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
| P booklet which tells about opportunities in mag- 
| azine writing. 
Gags Wanted eveccescconceccocesnssesneesescesccsceasaccussencessocesces: 
Sir: THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE... . . . Dept. 84, 
| r 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
| We service twenty of the top-flight gag illus- Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
trators with gag material weekly. We need gags! 
| We want gags and pic ideas—we’ll do the Name 

polishing and marketing. We work on the usual 

se Address 


straight 25% with the illustrators and will work 
=| (Continued on page 64) 


(Inquiries ecsthilensiel. No salesman will call). 
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P naatadhaen (ollier’s...” 


A phone call from 
Kenneth Littauer 
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of Collier’s — a 
Phone call from - w Sreus Troune! | Three Mirus vie ; 
this office to Don A ae nl | Ky Sho 
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H. Johnson — and 00 = oo 
another new writer d ball 1. as wh ee 

was in the big slicks. fcc jet OF Z| a, So You're My k Keiss-and-Run Giell’ j py a ee hee) 
A few shert months ~~ Py a ay 
ago, Mr. Johnson, Pp Ren 
who had never sold “3. Jue’ Ips 
to any magazine, S 
was “blinking with 

delighted surprise” 
when in one month 
we sold his first two 
small magazine 
pieces. Careful 
guidance and eager 
cooperation resulted 
in his present suc- 
cess. 
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A few of my 

clients’ March 
magazine appear 
ances. Receiver— 
pulps. Base—slicks. 


Don H. Johnson 


Tuus, by telephone, by visits to editors, over the luncheon table, and when editors 
visit me, I am constantly plugging the writers who work with me. I find out what the 
editors like or dislike in their stories; I get them tips, suggestions and editorial orders, Not 
only are these authors kept producing their best by my vigilant appraisal of the stories they 
write for old customers, but they are constantly encouraged, coached and pushed into bet- 
ter markets. In addition to launching Don Johnson with Collier’s, I have since January 
placed first contributions with Ladies’ Home journal, Liberty, Stag, Woman’s Day, House- 
hold Magazine, Gourmet, Family Circle Magazine, The Woman, Cosmopolitan and many 
other important slicks, confession, true detective and pulp magazines. 

That’s the kind of agenting I’m ready to do for you. I’ve specialized in selling stories 
—and writers—for 19 years. I know what the editors want to buy today, and can show 
you how to produce it. If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last 
year, my help costs you nothing except my regular commission of 10% on American, 15% 
on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales, If you have sold $500 worth during the past year, rl 
work with you at one half reading rates to beginners. If you are a beginner, or have sold 
only one or two items, I’ll have to charge you reading fees until I’ve sold $1,000 worth 
of your work. But for these fees you receive specific constructive criticism on  unsalable 
scripts as well as revision and replot 
advice on those which need improve- Booklet, “Practical Literary Help" and latest market 


ment. Your salable stories of course, news letter on request. 
I immediately recommend to editors 
who have been buying from me for 
years. j @ 
My fees are $1.00 per thousand words enmmnger 
on manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts from 
5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first Literary Agent 
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